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The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
Its Ideals and Purposes 


Preamble: The National Congress of Parents and Teachers declares its 
abiding faith in the home and the school and accepts as its permanent platform 
the seven cardinal objectives of education—worthy home membership; health ; 
mastery of the tools and technics and spirit of learning; vocational and economic 
effectiveness ; faithful citizenship; wise use of leisure; and ethical character. 


1. WORTHY HOME MEMBERSHIP 

The Congress calls upon its members and other educational. workers and 
citizens to support measures for the improvement of the home and to safeguard 
family life, with suitable instruction for parenthood and home making. It be- 
lieves that the ideal home should be economically sound, mechanically convenient, 
mentally stimulating, artistically satisfying, socially responsible, spiritually inspir- 
ing, founded on mutual affection and respect, a place of unselfish love and service. 


2. HEALTH 


The Congress favors the development of a program of health education 
which will guarantee to every child freedom from remediable defects and which 
will establish right habits, attitudes, and ideals of physical and mental health. 


3. MASTERY OF THE TOOLS, TECHNICS AND SPIRIT OF 
LEARNING 
The Congress favors all worthy movements for the improvement and gen- 
erous support of schools, libraries, museums, art galleries, and other educational 
agencies. It is the firm determination of the Congress to do all within its power 


to bring about the creation of a Department of Education with a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet. 


4. VOCATIONAL AND ECONOMIC EFFECTIVENESS 
The Congress fayors such a program of vocational guidance and education 
as will enable all youth to find the occupation in life for which they are best 


adapted and which will enable them to make their largest contribution to the 
social welfare. 


5. FAITHFUL CITIZENSHIP 


The Congress believes that children should be given full opportunity for ex- 
perience in the duties and privileges of citizenship in home, school and com- 
munity life. 

It believes that war between nations as a settlement of international dis- 
putes is a crime against civilization. 

It would build into the lives of children such ideals of justice, goodwill and 
cooperation as will remove the causes of war and lead to universal peace. 


6. WISE USE OF LEISURE 
The Congress would bring into every life such habits in the use of leisure as 


will insure permanent satisfactions through nature, creative activity, companion- 
ship, art, music, healthful exercise and wholesome reading. 


7. ETHICAL CHARACTER 


The Congress recognizes the development of fine character as the supreme 
end of education and of life. 
































1928 Resolutions 


In conformity with the foregoing statement of its ideals and purposes the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers assembled in its thirty-second convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in May, 1928, adopts the following resolutions as suggestions to state branches 
and local associations for legislative efforts and for programs of work: 


1. AS MEASURES FOR WORTHY HOME MEMBERSHIP 


a. The Congress deplores hasty marriages and easy divorce as subversive of sound family life. 

b. It supports educational and legislative measures for cigs the standards of home life. | 

c. It endorses worthy projects for better housing, better building codes, better parks and neigh- 
borhood playgrounds and better city and regional planning. : : 

d. It urges upon its members the active furtherance of courses in parental education and of 
home study. 


2. AS MEASURES FOR HEALTH 


a. The Congress reaffirms its stand in favor of the Volstead Act and its impartial enforcement. 

b. It also reaffirms its stand on narcotic education concerned with the use of tobacco, alcohol 
and other habit-forming drugs. 

c. It commends the general work of the Children’s Bureau in behalf of the children of the 
United States, and the co-operative activities carried on under the Sheppard-Towner Act. 
Since this act terminates on June 30, 1929, the Congress urges that similar work be main- 
tained by the states for reducing the hazards of maternity and infancy and for promoting 
the health of mothers and children. 


3. AS MEASURES FOR MASTERY OF THE TOOLS, TECHNICS AND SPIRIT 
OF LEARNING 


a. The Congress favors methods of selecting state and county superintendents which will secure 
the highest type of professional leadership in these fields. 

b. It declares that men and women < § receive equal compensation for similar teachin 
service and that there should be established a single salary schedule for equal preparation an 
ability, regardless of the grade taught. 

c. Realizing that the daily press exercises a serious influence upon the feelings and thought of 
the oe | of the nation, the Congress urges the press to give less prominence to details of 
crime and divorce. 


4. AS MEASURES FOR VOCATIONAL AND ECONOMIC EFFECTIVENESS. 


a. The Congress urges its state branches to continue their efforts for the ratification of the pro- 
osed Child Labor amendment, and pending its acceptance to work for the passage of state laws. 

b. ft endorses and urges the passage of the George-Reed Bill providing an increased federal 
appropriation for home economics and agricultural education. 

c. It deplores the suffering of women and children due to the distressing industrial situation in 
mining districts and urges that steps be speedily taken to remedy this situation. 


5. AS MEASURES FOR FAITHFUL CITIZENSHIP 


a. The Congress urges the study, observance and upholding of our laws as a fundamental neces- 
sity of democracy. 

b. It urges the appointment of policewomen to protect the morals and welfare of women and 
children and urges legislation requiring high standards for the selection of such policewomen. 

c. The Congress believes that the present movement to outlaw war is worthy of the highest con- 
sideration, and urges its members to plan programs of information looking to a thorough 
understanding of the principles involved. 


6. AS MEASURES FOR WISE USE OF LEISURE 


a. The Congress favors a positive program of education in the wise use of leisure. 

b. It urges a return to the home as a center of recreational life and urges upon parents the 
setting aside of hours for leisure to be shared together by parents and children, in the doing 
of those things which enrich the mind, strengthen the y, develop the soul, and add joy 
and beauty to home life. 

c. It urges the state branches to work for higher standards of commercialized amusements. It 
urges especially the contro! of questionable night clubs, dance halls, and road houses. 

d. It reaffirms its stand for cleaner and better motion res, and urges its members to use 
their influence to promete the use of films offering the best type of family entertainment, as 
well as those of high educational and cultural value. It opposes dishonest and inaccurate 
advertising of motion pictures 

e. Since the use of children on the stage for the purpose of exhibition is not conducive to their 
normal growth and development, the Congress urges the discouragement and prohibition of 
such use of children 

f. It affirms ite endorsement of the principle embodied in the Postal Rate Bill (Senate 2040), 

providing for a lower and readjusted postal rate on 4. 

t affirms its stend against bleck booking and blind booking of moving pictures by endorse 


ment of the Hrookhart Till (Senate 1667) 
7. AS MEASURES POR ETHICAL CHARACTER 
a. The Congress urges thet epirites! training and character education be fostered and 


generously The Congress cepectally commends these moves to give character ed ite 
rightful place mm the ool curricular 
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Mrs. C. E. Kendel, 
Ohio President and 
General Chairman of 
Arrangements. 



























The Old Stone Church across 
the Square, where the Vesper 
Service was held and where 
the Delegates’ Conference 
assembled for its second 
session. 


Convention Headquarters, 
Hotel Cleveland, and the 
Great Tower. 


Lert: The bronze monu- 
ment to “Tom” Johnson, 
former Mayor of Cleveland. 


iy 


BELOW: Waiting 
to cross the Square 
from the Old Stone 
Church to the Con- 
vention Headquar- 






Hurrying back from the 
Library to the Hotel, to be 
in time for the Classes. 





The Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, where the Section on 
Children’s Reading met. 





From the Hotel, looking 
down Euclid Avenue, where 
the Delegates went Shopping 
—when they had leisure. 


The Soldiers’ Momument in 
the Square before the Head- 
quarters. 









Mrs. Martin, Editor, 
Convention News. 
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The President’s Message 


By INA CADDELL Marrs 


HE thirty-second annual convention of the National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers has passed into history. It was unanimously voted a great conven- 

tion. The program had been well planned and was carried out in a splendid 

way. he addresses were inspiring and thought provoking, the classes, conferences 

and round tables were most stimulating, the dinners, luncheons and social events 

contributed much to the success of the meeting. The vesper service set in motion a 

fine spiritual feeling that permeated the whole convention; in fact, every day through- 

out the entire week was filled to overflowing with opportunities for social, mental and 

spiritual refreshment, and no doubt, the delegates went away feeling completely sat- 
urated with Congress ideas and with a high devotion to its ideals. 

But in the final analysis, what was the real message of the convention? In what 
way did we set forth our ideals, our principles, and our- program? How did we 
express the findings of the week’s deliberations? 

As an organization, we made a very definite expression of ourselves. We stated 
our creed. We formulated our platform. After long and careful consideration on 
the part of the committee of twelve members representing all parts of the country, 
appointed for the purpose, and by a well-considered and thoughtful vote of our dele- 
gates, we expressed our message to our state branches and local associations. We 
made a serious formulation of the coming year’s business—the work and duty of each 
and every member of our great organization—the largest body of organized educators 
in the world. This assignment of our tasks for the coming year is to be found in the 
set of resolutions so seriously and thoughtfully considered and adopted at the last 
afternoon session of our convention. 

The big question now is: What are we going to do with our platform? This 
platform is the statement of the specific purposes we have set before ourselves—the 
distinct instructions we have prepared and issued to our officers and members. Surely 
we cannot leave these resolutions where we adopted them and treat them as a bare 
formality, a mere group of statements. 

What we should do is to make them the basis for a year’s program of study, and 
of activity. If all our state branches and local units will do this, what a unifying of 
our work will result! 

The preamble of our resolutions carries the following fine and definite state- 
ment: “The National Congress of Parents and Teachers declares its abiding faith 
in the home and the school and accepts as its permanent platform the seven cardinal 
objectives of education—worthy home membership; health; mastery of tools and 
technics and spirit of learning; vocational and economic effectiveness; faithful citi- 
zenship; wise use of leisure; and ethical character.” 

Here is a wide field, divided and charted with phrases already familiar to most 
of us, Grouped underneath these big, broad heads are the very concrete jobs we have 
assigned to ourselves. With the beginning of the new official year, let us start upon 
the definite work of realizing these self-given orders—these sane and sensible duties 
which we have deliberately placed at our own hands. Let every resolution be 
regarded as a pledge.on the part of the individual member to carry the will of the 
organization into effect. In a spirit of high devotion and whole-hearted cooperation 
we can this year go a long way toward doing the great work that lies before us. 
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The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
Its Ideals and Purposes 


Preamble: The National Congress of Parents and Teachers declares its 
abiding faith in the home and the school and accepts as its permanent platform 
the seven cardinal objectives of education—worthy home membership ; health ; 
mastery of the tools and technics and spirit of learning; vocational and economic 
effectiveness ; faithful citizenship; wise use of leisure; and ethical character. 


1. WORTHY HOME MEMBERSHIP 


The Congress calls upon its members and other educational workers and 
citizens to support measures for the improvement of the home and to safeguard 
family life, with suitable instruction for parenthood and home making. It be- 
lieves that the ideal home should be economically sound, mechanically convenient, 
mentally stimulating, artistically satisfying, socially responsible, spiritually inspir- 
ing, founded on mutua! affection and respect, a place of unselfish love and servic« 


2. HEALTH 


The Congress favors the development of a program of health education 
which will (pore to every child freedom from remediable defects and which 
will establish right habits, attitudes, and ideals of physical and mental health. 


3. MASTERY OF THE TOOLS, TECHNICS AND SPIRIT OF 
LEARNING 
The Congress favors all worthy movements for the improvement and gen- 
erous support of schools, libraries, museums, art galleries, and other educational 
agencies. It is the firm determination of the Congress to do all within its power 
to bring about the creation of a Department of Education with a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet. 


4. VOCATIONAL AND ECONOMIC EFFECTIVENESS 
The Congress favors such a program of vocational guidance and education 
as will enable all youth to find the occupation in life for which they are best 


adapted and which will enable them to make their largest contribution to the 
social welfare. 


5. FAITHFUL CITIZENSHIP 


The Congress believes that children should be given full opportunity for ex- 
perience in the duties and privileges of citizenship in home, school and com- 
munity life. 

It believes that war between nations as a settlement of international dis- 
putes is a crime against civilization. 

It would build into the lives of children such ideals of justice, goodwill and 
cooperation as will remove the causes of war and lead to universal peace. 


6. WISE USE OF LEISURE 

The Congress would bring into every life such habits in the use of leisure as 
will insure permanent satisfactions through nature, creative activity, companion- 
ship, art, music, healthful exercise and wholesome reading. 


7. ETHICAL CHARACTER 


The Congress recognizes the development of fine character as the supreme 
end of education and of life. 
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1928 Resoluti 
In conformity with the foregoing statement of its ideals and purposes the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers assembled ih its thirty-second convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in May, 1928, adopts the following resolutions as suggestions to state branches 
and local associations for legislative efforts and for programs of work: 

AS MEASURES FOR WORTHY HOME MEMBERSHIP 

a. The Congress deplores hasty marriages and easy divorce as subversive of sound family life. 

b. It supports educational and legislative measures for raising the standards of home life. 

c. It endorses worthy projects for better housing, better building codes, better parks and neigh- 
borhood playgrounds and better city and regional planning. 

d. It urges upon its members the active furtherance of courses in parental education and of 
home study. eo 

2. AS MEASURES FOR HEALTH 

a. The Congress reaffirms its stand in favor of the Volstead Act and its impartial enforcement. 

b. It also reaffirms its stand on narcotic education concerned with the use of tobacco, alcohol 
and other habit-forming drugs. : 

c. It commends the general work of the Children’s Bureau in behalf of the children of the 
United States, and the co-operative activities carried on under the Sheppard-Towner Act. 
Since this act terminates on June 30, 1929, the Congress urges that similar work be main- 
tained by the states for reducing the hazards of maternity and infancy and for promoting 
the health of mothers and children 

3. AS MEASURES FOR MASTERY OF THE TOOLS, TECHNICS AND SPIRIT 
OF LEARNING 

a. The Congress favors methods of selecting state and county superintendents which will secure 
the highest type of professional leadership in these fields. 

b. It declares that men and women should receive equal compensation for similar teaching 
service and that there should be established a single salary schedule for equal preparation and 
ability, regardless of the grade taught. 

c. Realizing that the daily press exercises a serious influence upon the feelings and thought of 
the youth of the nation, the Congress urges the press to give less prominence to details of | 
crime and divorce. 

r 
4. AS MEASURES FOR VOCATIONAL AND ECONOMIC EFFECTIVENESS. 

a. The Congress urges its state branches to continue their efforts for the ratification of the pro- | 
posed Child Labor amendment, and pending its acceptance to work for the passage of state laws. 

b. It endorses and urges the passage of the 


George-Reed Bill providing an increased federal 
appropriation for home economics and agricultural education. 


c. It deplores the suffering of women and children due to the distressing industrial situation in 
mining districts and urges that steps be speedily taken to remedy this situation. 


5. AS MEASURES FOR FAITHFUL CITIZENSHIP 


a. The Congress urges the study, observance and upholding of our laws as a fundamental neces- 
sity of democracy. 


b. It urges the appointment of policewomen to protect the morals and welfare of women and 
children and urges legislation requiring high standards for the selection of such policewomen. 
The Congress believes that the pfesent movement to outlaw war is worthy of the highest con- 


sideration, and urges its members to plan programs of information looking to a thorough 
understanding of the principles involved. 


6. AS MEASURES FOR WISE USE OF LEISURE 


a. The Congress favors a positive program of education in the wise use of leisure. 

b. It urges a return to the home as a center of recreational life and urges upon parents the 
setting aside of hours for leisure to be shared together by parents and children, in the doing 

of those things which enrich the mind, strengthen the body, develop the soul, and add joy 

and beauty to home life. 

It urges the state branches to work for higher standards of commercialized amusements. It 

urges especially the control of questionable night clubs, dance halls, and road houses. 

d. It reaffirms its stand for cleaner and better motion pictures, and urges its members to use 
their influence to promote the use of films offering the best type of family entertainment, as 


well as those of high educational and cultural value. It opposes dishonest and inaccurate 
advertising of motion pictures. 


e. Since the use of children on the stage 
normal growth and development, 
such use of children. 


f. It affirms its endorsement of the principle embodied in the Postal Rate Bill (Senate 2040), 
providing for a lower and readjusted postal rate on books, 


It affirms its stand against block booking ae blind booking of moving pictures by endorse- 
ment of the Brookhart Bill (Senate 1667). 


ie) 


for the purpose of exhibition is not conducive to their 
the Congress urges the discouragement and prohibition of 


AS MEASURES FOR ETHICAL CHARACTER 
The Congress urges that spiritual training and character education be fostered widely and 


" generously. The Congress especially commends those moves to give character education its 
rightful place in the school curriculum. 
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The Verdict of the Judges 


IOWA—The most beautiful booth: 


Orderly in arrangement. 

Gives an immediate impression and idea of what it “sells’—emphasis. 
It appeals to good taste. 

It shows sufficient variety. 

It makes legitimate use of flowers. 


It is obvious what the bosth was fw, 

There is sufficient accent, ~d care ved use of paper decorations. 

It shows BALANCE and a .,°, and the type of booth that 
seems wise to emulate. All «  .e above is ne beauty. 


UR place for exhibits was given to us in a room espec.aily planned for such use, 

in the school building where the meetings of the Convention were held. The 

room was lined with a cork wall ground, which we found a great convenience 
in placing posters and material. However, since we were not allowed to drive anything 
heavier than a thumb tack, we found this a handicap which had to be overcome with 
some planning. 

Since we could not drive a nail, we could not build a booth, but there were 
several long tables in the room, and these we placed with ends against the wall, using 
the wall for back, and so succeeded in giving the appearance of a built-in-booth. In 
order to make the disguise more complete, we secured from the sewing room of the 
school, light wrapping paper and bound it smoothly about the ides of the tables and 
over the top, thus making a display surface for the folders and: cription blanks, and 
for the sample copies of CHILD WELFARE. 


The posters were made by a woman who had a fine kuo ="), « Magazine; 
they were very nicely planned, one dealing with Cuitp H: "TION, 
and including some beautiful pictures of children, and the ot: —t 
EpucaTion. ‘This demonstrated the scope of material found og Senda 


tion, and could be so pointed out to visitors at the booth. 
Mrs. Curtis — 
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a Parents 
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By W. E. Bratz 
Director, St. George's School for Child Study, Toronto, Canada 


T is-high time that someone put himself 

on record as decrying the growing ten- 

dency..to hold the modern parent re- 
sponsible for. all of the problems that psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and social workers 
find so. interesting among the children of 
today. 

It is well to remember that children have 
been raised and trained for the past num- 
ber of centuries and that, on the whole, the 
results have been gratifying. If this had not 
been so, our whole modern structure of 
society would not be as stable‘as it actually 
is. Those of us who deal with the abnormal 
in clinics, charitable organizations, and 
social agencies, forget that we are dealing 
with only a small proportion of the general 
population and that the great majority are 
well adjusted and quite willing to fit into 
any situation or adopt any scheme which 
makes for their betterment. Prophesying 
doom has always been a favorite sport and, 
especially in social problems, is a very fas- 
cinating task. 

As an aside, I would like to state that 
the attention has been so centered upon the 
parent that we have ignored the possibility 
of there being just as many teachers who 
are not suited to have children in their care 
as there are undesirable parents. It is a 
false doctrine which places the blame for 
maladjustment wholly within one or the 
other of these spheres. 

The training of .children may be de- 
scribed in terms ofzduret functions roughly 
appearing at suc stages in the child’s 
life but ove- ‘ach an extent that 
they ‘~ sidént. These func- 

astation, and emanci- 


t 


y education it is not meant in the nar- 
B row sense of curriculum content as it is 
too frequently done. In this phase of a 
child’s life there must be built up habits of 
discipline and industry. These traits of per- 
sonality begin at birth and proceed through- 
out life. The actual task with which the 
child is employed at any one time is inde- 
pendent of the manner in which he ap- 
proaches this task and the interest with 
which it is carried on. This aspect of train- 
ing may be described under the topic of 
“Discipline.” Discipline does not mean a 
cut and dried method of reward or punish- 
ment or obedience or disobedience or respect 
or disrespect. It implies the generation of 
habits, of taking the consequences of the 
individual’s acts. This is a natural form of 
development and can be best exemplified by 
the-child’s adjustment to his physical world. 


*oChe reason for so many social difficulties is 
‘\\\ecausef the substitution of arbitrary and 


((s4remtes |! consequences, such as gold stars, 
honor‘: \s, corporal punishment and other 
unreasonable behavior that has crept into 
our mode of living. Discipline is best ac- 
complished by the laying down of:as few 
rules as possible and permitting the child 
as much freedom as possible within the 
limits laid down by such rules. It is the 
responsibility of the parent and teacher as 
much as possible, to remove temptation to 
which a child has not yet acquired im- 
munity because of lack of maturity. 


HE second responsibility of the parent 
‘bea teacher or employer or others who 
direct human behavior is to make it possible 
for the child to fit into some niche in our 
social organization. This means the prepar- 
ing of the child for later life. It is entirely 


is address will be found in the Proceedings of the Thirty-second Annual Con- 
‘Wfress of Parents and Teachers, 1928. 
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immaterial whether that be as a butcher, 
baker, or candlestick maker—the main point 
is to be sure that the child adopts some 
career in which he is interested. This does 
not mean that one specific career should 
ever be held up as a possible future choice. 
It is far more important that the child 
should be given an opportunity of observing 
all possible choices and knowing at least in 
outline by actual observation the many inter- 
esting pursuits that are available to all chil- 
dren, irrespective of their mental age. 

It is interesting to note that in the first 
years of life every child is firmly convinced 
that he knows what career he will adopt 
and which one to him is most desirable. 
Children of 4, 5, and 6 are certain that 
they wish to be cowboys, policemen, fire- 
men, nurses, teachers, etc. There follows 
a period during which indecision appears 
and then, in adolescence, a few (but a very 
few) have any crystallized ambition. Mere 
chance, all too frequently, decides their ulti- 
mate fate. What is the reason for this? It 
may mean that it is quite proper that such 
indecision should be present, but when one 
examines a sufficient number of children, 
one finds that it is not a matter of inde- 
cision because of hesitation and judgment 
but that it is due to two things: First, a lack 
of information and, second, poor training 
in the development of interest. On the 
other hand, it may mean that because of 
our methods of training, and because of our 
lack of information concerning vocational 
adjustment, we, as teachers and parents, 
are falling down in this aspect of-our task. 


HE third topic which is mentioned above 

is that of emancipation. With the birth 
of a child, it should be recognized that a 
factor has been introduced which is twofold 
in its significance; that although this indi- 
vidual is a member of this family, he or she 
will ultimately build up a family of his own. 
It speaks well for the human race that the 
majority of parents, expend most of their 
efforts toward building up another family 
or group of families, depending upon the 
number of children which they are fortu- 
nate enough to possess. If this trend 


recognized from the very beginning, then 
the family atmosphere is bound to be a 
healthy one, because the individual needs 
of the child will be looked after in terms of 
his later responsibilities and by this very 
fact his own position in the family will be 
made more pleasant. Furthermore, the 
early realization of this contingency will 
serve to eliminate most, if not all, of the 
problems that arise in early adolescence, 
which are, to a large measure, due to the 
reluctance on the part of parents to recog- 
nize the need of greater freedom and in- 
dividual responsibility which, although de- 
veloping all through life, manifest them- 
selves so apparently at this stage. This 
whole attitude may be built up by adequate 
home chores, simple as they may be, but 
necessary because of the feeling which it 
gives the child of “belonging.’’ Of course, 
it is recognized that in this age of mechan- 
ical duties and aids, it is sometimes difficult 
to arrange for chores which will appear at 
the same time both reasonable and neces- 
sary but, if the ingenuity of the human race 
has developed the machines themselves, 
surely they are adequately equipped to pre- 
serve this important family custom as well. 


NOTHER method of developing this trend 
A in family relationships is in the matter 
of home finances. An early and regular 
system of allowances works wonders with 
the growing child. This arrangement can 
be made in every home, no matter how poor 
or how wealthy; it is not the amount but 
the habits that are built up about its regu- 
lation that mean so much. 

As has been mentioned above, certain 
aspects of this training may be delegated 
to teachers, employers, camp instructors, 
and others, but only as supplements to the 
training within the home. 


The ideal home may then be envisaged 
as one in which the discipline is regular but 
unobtrusive, in which the emphasis is placed 
upon maintaining the intrinsic interests of 
the child independent of the direction in 
which these interests will lead, and in which 
the ultimate freedom of the child is kept 
constantly in mind, 
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VERY sport has its costume and sun- 


bathing is no exception. In fact 

sun-bathing suits are now about the 
most fashionable as well as the most health- 
ful garments a child can wear. Of course, 
members of the very youngest generation 
calmly ignore the dictates of both fashion 
and health, but many a mother anxious to 
add a sun bath to her children’s daily pro- 
gram is faced with the eternal feminine 
question, what shall they wear? 

The answer depends a great deal on the 
condition and age of the child. There is a 
very real danger of overdoing sun baths as 
well as every other good thing. A sick child 
should be handled with special care and 
should be given his sun bath under the 
direction of a physician who will decide 
how much of his body should be exposed 
and for what length of time. He can 
usually be put before an open window or 
on a porch where the direct rays of the sun 
will strike his body. Under such condi- 
tions, he can be completely stripped or 
clothed only in short pants. 

The well child presents a little different 
problem. He wants to be out of doors and 
most city yards do not permit of the se- 
clusion or supervision necessary 
cursions in “‘nature’s own.” My three- -year- 
old neighbor caused a slight sensation re- 
cently when she decided to leave her sun 
bath and join her unsuspecting grand- 
mother who was making an afternoon call. 
Jane arrived clad only in her shoes, and 


for ex- 
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Sun Suits for 
Sun Baths 


By RutH O’BrRIEN 


. 8. Bureau of Home Economics 


they were dangling around her neck 
by their strings. 

In order to help mothers who are 
having these troubles, the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics 
has recently issued a leaflet describing sun 
suits which allow a maximum of light to 
reach the skin and yet are modest enough 
for the public eye. Three of these are 
shown here, and copies of the leaflet can 
be secured free of charge by writing the 
Office of Information, Department of 
Agriculture, at Washington. 

The little girls’ suits illustrated are par- 
tially transparent. One is of gayly colored 
cretonne and has a waist of ecru cable net, 
bound with green tape. The net is durable, 
especially when reinforced with the tape 
binding around the neck and armholes. The 
other suit has a fancy-woven cotton top 
which is particularly attractive with the 
figured gingham and plain pink banding. 

Some of the garments are of the overall 
type, but a number of improvements have 
been made on the old-fashioned kind. The 
shoulder straps are wider and are fitted 
well up to the neck, the trouser legs are 
shorter, and the fabric used is very light 
in weight. Other suits are one-piece 
rompers with low necks, no_ sleeves, 
straight-legged trousers, and very low-cut 
armholes. These cover up more of the body 
than do the overalls and should be worn 
until the child is accustomed to the sun. 

Cotton is best for all such suits. It is 
durable, launders well, and is the ideal 
fabric for children’s clothing. —The amount 
of light which passes through a fabric de- 
pends chiefly on the open spaces between the 
yarns, rather than upon the kind of textile 
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fiber used. From a practical standpoint cot- 
ton is, therefore, as good as any other textile. 

Hats or sunbonnets are necessary when 
the child is in the direct sunlight. This is 
very important as many headaches are 


caused by an overheated head or unpro- 
tected eyes. Low shoes protect the feet 
from cuts and bruises and help make the 
sun outfit what it is intended to be, a com- 
fortable, health-giving play suit. 




















What Have I Done and What Am I Going to Do? 


HAT have I done during the past 

six months that has been of any 

benefit to my association? What 
would become of the association if every 
member had done exactly as I have 
done? 

How many times have I been absent 
when I could have been present if I had 
made an effort to do so? 

Have I visited the sick and spoken a 
kind word to cheer them in their affliction? 

Would I be pleased to receive the same 
consideration in case of sickness as I have 
given to others? 


Have I told any of my friends of the 
aims and objects of the organization with a 
view to getting their application? 

If I have been negligent, is it because I 
am at fault or because the rest of the mem- 
bers don’t do their duty? 

Am I going to continue in the same old 
way, or am I going to start something? 

Am I in partnership with the rest of the 
members in running the business of the 
group? 

Is it right for some one else to do all the 
work and for me to expect an equal share 
in the benefits?—The Beaver Magazine. 
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Orange-Crate Doll House 


By Maup CrISWELL AND CONSTANCE CAMERON 


SOURCE of activity extending over a 
period of a month or more, may be 
easily opened up by the acquisition 

of two orange-crates, for the use of your 
youngsters and their small friends. 

Lay one crate on its side, the other on 
top of it, and nail fast. Big brother or 
father will undoubtedly donate a few 
moments to cut windows and two doors on 
the interior, and the nucleus of a charming 
four-room doll house is before you. 

Spread plenty of old papers on the floor 
of the playroom or porch, supply the chil- 
dren with a can of paint and brushes and 
let them paint the outside of the house and 
the floors. 

While these are drying is an excellent 
time to make a trip to a store handling 
wall-paper. Generally the short ends of 
wall-paper are given gratuitously, but even 
with a charge for them it only runs into 
afew cents. Try to select patterns which 
are small. 

The paper can be easily put on the walls 
with a paste made of flour and water and 
cooked a few moments. ‘The papering, 
while not particularly difficult, is a slow 
work and will undoubtedly occupy the 
small members of your family for a good 
half day. 

Then comes the fun of furnishing the 
house, and with timely hints from mother, 
this process seems able to run on indefi- 
nitely. First of all, give the children 
scraps of brocade, velvet, satins, etc., from 
the family scrap-bag, this trusty “catch-all” 
generally offering a good-sized collection 
for most exotic rugs. 

Old lace or fine material, can be made 
into dainty curtains, with bits of gay silks 
converted into over-draperies. ‘These can 
be fastened to the wall over the window 
with thumb-tacks, or a small hem run in 
them and a cord inserted, to be fastened 
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with a tack at each end. Of course, the 
doors must have heavy curtains, too, which 
can be hung in the same manner. 

Probably every child has a collection of 
furniture for tiny dolls, which may now 
be moved in. The magazines containing 
fashion sections abound in colored paper 
dolls which may be cut out, laid on the 
beds or bent to sit in the chairs. In the 
event of a scarcity of small furniture, this 
may be easily fashioned from a collection 
of small pasteboard boxes. Very briefly: 
a bed is made by laying the inner part of 
a box down flat, and turning the cover on 
end and inserting one end of the inner part. 
Chairs can be made in like manner, cut- 
ting the inner part in half and inserting 
into the outer part (on end) with the flat 
surface up and the open space toward the 
floor. A sideboard or dresser can be 
evolved from a deep box, slitting down 
two of the sides at corners, and bending 
the free piece up. Cover this with tin foil 
from a candy box and you have a mirror. 
With a little ingenuity you will dis- 
cover many elaborations on these simple 
suggestions. 

Furniture may also be made from blocks, 
merely fashioning chairs, tables, beds and 
leaving them in just the state of being one 
or two blocks atop the others, or you may 
let your children go a step farther, in glu- 
ing the blocks fast together and painting 
them with water colors. 

Spools can be used to good advantage 
in making furniture also. Tables can be 
made quickly, by taking a small box and 
pasting it on top of a spool (the box being 
upside down, or in such a position that its 
contents, if it still had any, would spill 
out). Two spools, placed about three 
inches apart and connected by a piece of 
stiff cardboard, perhaps an inch and a half 
wide, pasted at each end to one spool, 
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make a bench, hall seat or fender for the 
fireplace. 

A table lamp can be made by taking one 
spool, a round stick inserted in the hole, and 
on top of this placing one of the little 
pleated paper dresses which adorn candies 
and pasting it fast or punching the stick 
carefully through it. Another lamp can 
be made with a spool base. Cut a colored 
picture of a lamp from a magazine adver- 
tisement. Cut a narrow strip of card- 
board, about one fourth of an inch wide 
and two inches long. Bend at one end, 
enough to make a surface to paste to the 
spool. On the top of the narrow strip, 
which is now standing upright, paste your 
bright picture of a lamp shade. Working 
along the last suggestion, you can make 
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vases with gay flowers on top, or bowls of 
fruit to adorn the center of the dining 
table. 

For a grandfather clock, find a picture 
of one in a magazine and cut it out. Paste 
it on a strip of stiff cardboard its own 
width and height, with perhaps an inch 
left over to bend under to stand on. These 
stand alone without pasting to the floor. 

Magazines will furnish a wealth of 
brightly colored pictures for the walls, 
These may be pasted on or fastened with 
thumb-tacks. 

You will expand on all these suggestions, 
I feel sure, and with a little help once in 
a while your children will find the orange- 
crate doll house a source of joy and many 
hours of happy recreation. 


of “Standards 


in Literature” 


By FLorENce Boyp ByNuM 


National Chairman 


HEN any kind 
VW of a tentative 
standard is set 


up for living, reading 
or thinking, it becomes 
at once the target of 
discussion. What is one 
man’s meat is another 
man’s poison and what 
seems a plain statement 
of fact to one person is a shocking matter 
to his neighbor. 

But the public must certainly be aware 
that a class of stuff is being dumped on the 
market in carload lots, about whose unde- 
sirability there can be no question. As you 
walk down your main street, pause at your 
drug store or wait for a train, you are con- 
fronted with the gaudiest color schemes, 
the most daring “works of art,” flaunted 
from every news-stand and counter. 

Not only the tired business man, the 
romantic shop girl, but the mother whose 
romance has begun to dull a little at the 





edges, is attracted by the cheerful array. 
And the boys and girls are going to be won 
by the bright colors and snappy sayings in 
these easy-selling magazines. 

Several years ago it seemed advisable to 
the thinking people of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, to create a 
committee which could take care of this 
problem of the undesirable periodicals ap- 
pearing on our news-stands and in our book- 
stores all over the United States. 

When the Committee was first formed, 
the work took the definite trend of a re- 
form movement, with the purpose of “‘clean- 
ing up” the objectionable reading matter. 
Under the organization system of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, this kind of 
contact necessarily fell most heavily on the 
local chairmen. These chairmen very often, 
being amateurs, adopted the aggressive at- 
titude, antagonized the local bookstores and 
by advertising and tactless methods in- 
creased the sale of the worst magazines or 
drove the news-stands to resort temporarily 
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to “bootlegging.” The magazine asked for 
could always be produced from under the 
counter or extracted from some cubby-hole. 

A few years ago a prominent minister in 
a small town felt called upon to preach a 
thundering attack on “obscene and salacious” 
literature. His campaign resulted in a rush 
for the news-stands to see what it was all 
about. The terms he used became jokes in 
the community and almost immediately the 
representatives of one of the biggest pro- 
ducing firms attacked was on the ground, 
furnished with plenty of money and legal 
advice to withstand any advance on the part 
of the virtuous enemy. 

If the local worker did not resort to the 
obvious method used by this fanatical vol- 
unteer, he usually became discouraged and 
sent in his resignation to headquarters. 

Gradually constructive methods are re- 
placing the first attempts. Gradually we 
are showing people that we do not expect to 
make over this old world in six months or a 
year and that the best we can do is to flood 
our homes and our school reading tables 
with the best magazines, hoping that a dis- 
taste for the crude and disgusting will be 
formed automatically by contrast. 

A tentative home list of periodicals has 
been prepared by the National Committee 
of Standards in Literature, with the help 
of the American Library Association. 

Some who read this list will say “I 
wonder why this or that magazine was left 
off.” It was not left off because it was ob- 
jectionable, but because the Committee of 
two hundred to which the American 
Library Association submitted various lists 
classed them as “unimportant.” 

However, if some magazine, ‘“‘unimpor- 
tant” to others, has certainly made its con- 
tribution to your life, you want it on the 
list. So another list is in preparation, made 
up of hobbies and pets of all varieties. A 
first list was necessary to bring on discus- 
sion but the Committee feels the supple- 


mentary list is just as valuable as the one 


you may be calling “high-brow.’ 

After these lists have been completed to 
the satisfaction of the majority of people, 
we hope we can say: “Anything not on 
these lists, investigate!” 


Public opinion is our strongest agent and 
we cannot hope for tangible results im- 
mediately, or perhaps ever, to any great 
degree. 

But we can help our reading public to 
become discriminating and at least to know 
something about the situation. Hospitals, 
doctors’ and dentists’ waiting rooms often 
inadvertently harbor some of the most subtly 
objectionable reading matter, mainly be- 
cause of lack of information. 

Ministers and others in influential posi- 
tions are often sent innocuous copies of 
magazines which are at other times 
flagrantly vulgar, and are asked for ap- 
proval and support. These testimonials are 
then widely used by the “interests,” to the 
everlasting shame and humiliation of the 
obliging but uninformed endorser. Wide 
exposition of these dishonest practices 
would certainly act as a protection. 

When the great caravan of Parent- 
Teachers traveled across the country to the 
National Convention in California in 1927, 
it enjoyed the hospitality of a great chain of 
well-known restaurants. One of the 
workers, on her way out from lunch, 
stopped at the news-stand and asked, ap- 
parently innocently but with very definite 
malice aforethought, for a certain magazine. 
The girl in charge, with a superior air, re- 
plied that they did not handle that kind of 
magazine there, but it probably could be 
found in the town across the tracks. Such 
experiences as this give us hope that public 
opinion has been aroused to some extent. 

Libraries for children and young people 
are taking a very definite stand about sug- 
gesting the better books and_ periodicals 
when the inferior and undesirable are re- 
quested by patrons. After the taste for the 
former has once been acquired, it is usually 
the end of the requests for the poor stuff. 

The practice of bringing to law the pub- 
lishers and purveyors of some of the worst 
magazines has been tried out but for the 
most part has proved more or less futile 
when handled by amateurs. The tendency 
is for the moneyed interests to double their 
vigilance in that particular neighborhood. 
An army of fighting lawyers appears and 
the magazine profits from this marvelous 
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campaign of advertising. At best, the zealot 
may get the name of the magazine changed 
but it goes on with the same disgraceful 
pages between a new set of covers. Com- 
plete and unqualified success is necessary for 
a venture of this kind, which should not be 
attempted if any uncertainty is involved. 
This does not mean that the law cannot be 
used successfully under proper conditions 
and with proper managing and backing. 
The most important aspect of this work 
inside the Parent-Teacher circles at present 
is the perseverance of the state and local 
chairmen. At least we are traveling in the 


right direction when we are thinking and 
talking ‘““Good Reading for Young People,” 
and the more people are thinking and talk- 
ing constructively, the greater becomes the 
chance of an intelligent and informed pub- 
lic. If results are not forthcoming in the 
shape of cleaning up the news-stands, the 
local chairmen can well employ their time 
in appointing people in as many strategic 
points as possible to distribute good lists of 
magazines and talk good home reading 
circles. We must overcome evil with good 
and do it with no uncertain sound. 


Educational 
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Journal of Education. 
Progressive Education. 
Educational Screen. 

N. E. A. Journal. 


General 
Adventure. 
American Magazine. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
Century. 
Collier's Weekly. 
The Forum. 
Golden Book. 
Harper’s Magazine. 
Living Age. 
Mentor. 
North American Review. 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Scribner’s. 
Survey. 


Household and Garden 
Better Homes and Garden. 
Child Life. 

Children. 
Garden Magazine. 


Good Housekeeping. 

House Beautiful. 

House and Garden. 
Delineator. 

Pictorial Review. 

Vogue. 

Woman’s Home Companion. 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Hygeia. 

American Cookery. 


Current Events 


Current History. 
The Independent. 
The Literary Digest. 
The Nation. 

The New Republic. 
Outlook. 

Time. 

World’s Work. 


Travel and Science 
Asia. 
National Geographic. 
Natural History. 
Scientific American. 
Scientific Monthly. 
Travel. 


Outdoor 


Country Gentlemen. 
Country Life in America. 
Forest and Stream. 

Some Farm Magazine. 


Girls and Boys 
American Boy. 
American Girl. 
Boys’ Life. 
St. Nicholas. 
Popular Mechanics. 
Popular Science Monthly. 
Youth’s Companion. 


Art 
American Magazine of Art. 
Drama. 
Etude. 
Poetry. 


Music and Youth. 


Humor 
Life. 
Radio 


Radio News, Radio World. 
Radio. Digest. 
Q. &. T. 





Finding “Sermons in stones, books in the running brooks, 


And good in everything.” 
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Goodwill Greetings 
from India 


By RAJARAM VY. GOGATE 


Director for India, International Federation 


of Home and School 


T is with great enthusiasm and deep 

sense of fraternity that I bring to you 

the cordial greetings and a message. of 
good will from the people of India. The 
world is gratefully indebted to you for your 
pioneering leadership i in many a democratic 
movement that is afoot today trying to 
foster forces of reformation in various 
walks of life. We in the Orient in par- 
ticular are anxiously watching you, to know 
whether you will prove helpful coworkers 
in our efforts to realize the inalienable rights 
of humanity, life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. In view of the nature of our 
international predicament today, | welcome 
this splendid opportunity afforded me to ex- 
plain our understanding and sincere ap- 
preciation of your contributions to the ad- 
vancement of human civilization. 

I have traveled widely through this 
country visiting schools and colleges from 
coast to coast. I was nowhere more im- 
pressed by the genius of your people than 
in the country districts of this fortunate 
land. Even in the back woods in certain 
states, where one fails to find a railroad 
within a radius of 80 to 90 miles, where 
there is no police station, court house, post 
office or even church, there one unfailingly 


‘sees a red brick building of school with a 


flag pole in front of it proudly waving the 
star spangled banner. I think I am right 
when I say that education is one of the 
cardinal articles of faith with you, Ameri- 
can people. This faith in Education, I think, 
is your true security for national progress 
and even for international leadership. 

As a worker for understanding and good 





will through educational processes therefore, 
I must tell you what your movements in the 
field of Education have accomplished for 
us. We have had teachers associations in 
India for over a decade but these were on 
the provincial basis. “here was no national 
federation of these provincial teachers as- 
sociations. in India. 

In 1923 under the auspices of the foreign 
relations committee of the N. E. A. a 
World Conference on Education was con- 
vened at San Francisco jointly with the an- 
nual convention of the N. E. A. It was at 
the close of this World Conference that 
the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciation was brought into existence. I was 
elected a member of the Board of Directors 
to represent the interests of my mother 
land, India. During the two years that fol- 
lowed I wrote for Indian papers about the 
World Federation and made strong appeals 
to the leaders in Education to lend their 
careful attention to this new educational 
movement which American educators had 
launched to federate the efforts of Educa- 
tional Workers of the World. I suggested 
the advisability of organizing an All India 
Federation of ‘Teachers’ Association and 
thus making it possible for the teachers of 
India not only to become united on a na- 
tional scale but to secure for India a 
worthy place on the International platform 
of Education. 

In 1925 the All-India Federation of 
Teachers’ Associations was organized and 
it was admitted to the membership of the 
World Federation at the Toronto meeting 
in 1927. It was my privilege again to at- 


Nore.—The full address from which this abstract has been made will be found in the 
Proceedings of the Thirty-second Annual Convention of the National Congress of Parents 


and Teachers. 
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tend the World Conference at Toronto. 

While at the Toronto conference I became 
interested in the plans of your worthy and 
inspiring president, Mrs. Reeve, for the or- 
ganization of the International Federation 
of home and school. I accepted the election 
to the membership of the board of Directors 
of this new extension of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. This or- 
ganization is unique in that it aims to under- 
take the study of homes from which chil- 
dren are recruited to our schools. No or- 
ganization, as far as my information goes, 
has as yet considered this aspect of child 
education. Most organizations study the 
child as a member of a school but just as 
school education is a powerful influence in 
moulding the outlook on life of a boy or 
a girl, equally if not more powerful are the 
influences that surround a child’s life at 
home. In fact in countries where homes are 
still regarded sacred and cherished as such, 
the influence of parents is highly responsible 
for the moulding of the character of chil- 
dren. In India much of the real education 
in so far as the training of character is con- 
cerned is obtained through our membership 
in the home. In spite of such significant in- 
fluences of home life on the building up of 
the potential citizens, most state supported 
institutions of learning have cared little for 
enlisting cooperation of parents in matters 
of child training. There has always existed 
in all countries a great gulf between the 
town and the gown. This is not only un- 
natural but highly inconsistent to permit 
such a separation between the two great 
forces that contribute to make our future 
citizens. Home conditions must be studied 
from various points of view and intelligent 
cooperation of the guardians of the chil- 
dren must be secured to make school educa- 
tion efficient and effective. Parents must be 
educated to understand and appreciate the 
value of whatever school does for the train- 
ing of the children. For India I do not like 
the name Parent-Teacher Association. In 
formulating the name for the International 
Federation as an extension of your Ameri- 
can Congress of Parents and Teachers we 
preferred the name “International Federa- 
tion of Home and School.” Home signifies 





for us a richer and more comprehensive 
force than the term Parent. You American 
women marry one member of a family and 
not “the whole bunch” as is the popular 
expression ; while in the Orient at any rate, 
through marriage with one member of a 
family a woman attains the right to mem- 
bership in that family or home. Marriage 
with us is a bond that unites a girl from a 
different family with our social, cultural 
and home associations. It is this communal 
aspect that is important and this lends tre- 
mendous strength to our homes as institu- 
tions for preserving and perpetuating our 
social traditions and culture. 

I was convinced therefore of the bene- 
ficial effects that the International Federa- 
tion of Home and School would have on 
our efforts to establish cooperation between 
forces at home and those at school. ‘There 
is no other organization today that plays 
any mentionable part in educating the mem- 
bers of a home to understand and to 
support the forces at work in school. 
It is my desire to popularize this new 
movement in India by writing about it 
and through correspondence enlisting the 
active interest of my compatriots to the 
end that in the near future we may have 
Home and School Associations organized in 
that great country. I hope to succeed in 
this effort as I succeeded in the case of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, especially because I see in this federa- 
tion a more potent appeal to the imagination 
of my people. Indian parents would like 
to know and to understand more directly 
and intimately about the training of their 
children. Also the mass education move- 
ment in India will receive a great impetus 
from the efforts of this Federation when it 
will enlighten the 82 per cent of India’s 
parents, who live in villages, about the 
value of giving their children a school 
education. I hope best of luck for this 
new venture in International cooperation 
through education and most heartily con- 
gratulate you, the parents and teachers of 
the United States for initiating this move- 
ment of great potency and promise for 
human service and advancement of World 
education. 
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ur Next-Door 
Neighbor 


R. GEORGE W. Kersy, president of 


Mount Royal College, Calgary, 
national president of Home and 
School Associations for Canada, and first 


vice-president of the International Federa- 
tion of Home and School, who was an 
honor guest at the national Congress, ad- 
dressing the delegates at the banquet at 
Hotel Cleveland, said in part: 

“I am in profound sympathy with the 
movement which is represented by this 
splendid body of men and women—a move- 
ment that centers in that wonderful speci- 
men of human possibility, ‘His Majesty,’ 
the American boy, and his ‘Queen Consort,’ 
the American girl.” 

Referring to the teacher’s side of the 
movement, Dr. Kerby said that no matter 
what scholarship one may have, he has no 
business entering the teaching profession, 
unless he has a love in his heart for chil- 
dren and youth. 

Speaking of the parent’s side of this ques- 
tion he said: “Any kind of a man will not 
do for a father neither will any sort of a 
woman do to become the mother of an 
immortal spirit. Parents need to be 
trained as well as teachers. You cannot 
have a plus pupil in the school unless you 
have a plus parent in the home. 

“The coming together of the parent and 
the teacher in sympathetic cooperation for 
the better understanding of the needs and 
nature of the child, makes the parent- 
teacher movement one of the most signifi- 
cant in modern education. 

“In the interests of this work then, we 
bring greetings from the Canadian nation. 
We join hands with you in seeking to ex- 
tend to every child in the land, the oppor- 
tunity of making the most of themselves as 
members of the great human family. 


“While the United States and Canada 





are two distinct 
national units, they 
have a common heri- 
tage which makes their position unique ‘in 
world life and influence. 

‘They are one, it has been truly said, i 
their 1,000 years of historic Seed 
One in the wealth of their literature; one 
in the genius of their laws; one in their 
ancient passion for liberty ; one in the foun- 
dation of their faith; one in the eternal 
purpose of the God of nations. 

“The International Federation of Home 
and School will be another tie binding these 
two countries together in a common effort 
for the realization of a higher type of cit- 
izenship and for a better world service.” 

Dr. Kerby then told of the work that is 
going on in the nine provinces of Canada, 
some of these provinces like Alberta, being 
empires in themselves. He said: 

‘The Home and School work in Canada 
was founded in Ontario in 1916. Today 
there are hundreds of home and school clubs 
and thousands of members in Ontario. 

‘The work has taken-definite shape in all 
the other provinces of Canada, including 
British Columbia, Alberta, New Foundland, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Quebec and the 
maritime provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island. 

“Since the formation of the National Fed- 
eration last summer a new interest is being 
generated all over the nation, and a linking 
up of interest in connection with the great 
movement. The Canadian National Feder- 
ation extends the hand of good will and co- 
operation to the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers of the United States, 
and earnestly desires to work in harmony 
in every way for the promotion of the work 
on the North American continent as well 
as its extension throughout the world.” 
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The Conference on Rural Life 


Cleveland, Ohio—April 27 and 28, 1928 


By Lewis R. ALDERMAN 
Specialist in Adult Education, U. 8. Bureau of Education 


home and community. It preceded the Convention of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and was included in its official program. 

The conference was well attended by people from 21 States. The interest was keen from 
first to last. Those in attendance were conscious of the fact that the present rapid growth of 
the urban population and the relative, and in some sections the absolute, decline in rural 
population are not wholly caused by economic conditions. We have not made our rural life 
conditions such that they attract the population. It was expressed many times during the 
conference that our people have had the attractive side of city life and the unattractive side 
of rural life brought to their attention. If a true picture had been presented to them, many 
of the rural population would have seen that rural life is rich in potentialities, and numbers 
who rushed to the-city would have stayed in rural sections. At the same time, many city 
dwellers would have returned to the open country where they would have found greater 
opportunities for a full and satisfying life. 

It was brought out very forcefully that rural schools have advantages that have not been 


T* conference was based upon the building up of an effective rural program for school, 














realized fully by educators. 
means of his environment. 
tional purposes. 


A child to be educated must be educated in, through, and by 
The rural environment offers wonderful opportunities for educa- 
It was developed very clearly that the rural home which gives full scope 
for wholesome activities of all members of the household has decided advantages. 
pictures of rural homes were given. 


Beautiful 


The unifying influence of the rural home where each 


member has his responsibilities was contrasted with many homes in the city where the house 
is just a place where the family sleeps and eats some of their meals. 

It was impressed upon the conference that the wise attitude for this great organization to 
take is that of active cooperation with the many agencies which have as their purpose the 
improvement of the rural community. 


SCHOOL 


. Educators err 


. The 


(Administration, curriculum, 
teaching force, cooperation of school 
and home). 


. In administration a larger unit is more de- 


sirable than a smaller one, but conditions 
must be met as they are found. The best 
thought should be given to the improve- 
ment of the one-room schools where they 
exist. Standardization of rural schools is 
an important factor in their improvement. 


. County units will do well to adopt a pro- 


gram covering several years, just as the 
best city districts are now doing. 


. More time devoted to more efficient super- 


vision will result in the improvement of 
instruction in the rural schools. 

in not taking the rural 
people more into their confidence concern- 
ing administrative problems. 

schools should be a_ laboratorium 
rather than an auditorium. The country is 
a better laboratory than the city for educa- 
tional purposes. 


. A child learns best through experiences in 


which he participates. 

We must draw educational material from 
life and throw it back into life bigger and 
better. The curriculum should include 
activities to be carried on, these activities 
to motivate the subject matter given. 


As is the teacher, so is the child. 
Educational progress is in direct propor- 


tion to the public opinion of the com- 
munity. 


A trained teacher is good; a trained 


teacher and child is better; but it takes 
a trained teacher and child and under- 
standing parents to make a good school. 

In order to better educational conditions, 
improved public sentiment is necessary. 
This can be created by the organiza- 
tion of the two groups most concerned, 
viz., parents and teachers. 

Every teacher should be so familiar with 
the child’s environment that she can 
interpret it to him and develop him 
through activities in this environment. 
Therefore, the importance of having a 
teacher in the country who understands 
and appreciates the country, so that he 
or she may use this environment in the 
process of teaching. 


HOME 


The best type of education cannot take 
place in school alone. The most com- 
pelling factor in the education of the 
child is the influence of his parents. 


—— 
——— 
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The home is the continuous source of 
education. It precedes, supplements 
and continues after school education 
periods. Education for the home, for 
youth and adult alike is essential to 
well-being in a democracy and is the 
only sure foundation for its success. 

The home of the future is the home 
bound by the cement of understanding, 
comprehending love, rather than by 
authority. 

A conference is an adventure in educa- 
tion. Parent-Teacher Associations are 
institutions for adult education. In 
this institution the students derive bene- 
fit in proportion to their participation. 

The aim and goal of civilization is the 
fine standard of the home. 

The essentials of the home may be sum- 
marized to be: 

. Founded upon mutual affection and respect. 

. Economically sound. 

. Mechanically convenient. 

. Morally wholesome. 

. Physically healthful. 

. Mentally stimulating. 

. Artistically satisfying. 

. Socially responsive. 

. Spiritually inspiring. 

. Responsibilities shared. 
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Education is considered as a process that 
has to do with the individual from 
birth to death. When a person ceases 
to learn he ceases to be educated. 














A “P.-T. A.” Picnic in McLean County, 

North Dakota. This state has Congress 

units in 75 per cent of its schools 

under the Rural Demonstration. Mr. 

A. E, Thompson, a County Superin- 

tendent, is the President of The State 
Branch. 


Suggested services of the N. C. P. T. to 


the rural home: 


. Keep currently informed as to the educa- 


tional agencies available to serve the rural 
home and inform its membership. 


. Allow homes of P. T. A. members to be 


used as centers where up-to-date ideas as 
to education for the home may be dem- 
onstrated. 


. P. T. A. can serve as a means of develop- 


ing public opinion in favor of these public 
services for homemaking which the N. C. 
P. T. endorses. 


.P. T. A. can give services in helping to 


prepare illustrative material for homemak- 
ing. 


. P. T. A. can visit homes informing young 


mothers, shut-ins or interested persons of 
the value of available homemaking services. 


COMMUNITY 


Right conditions in school and right con- 


ditions in the home are not sufficient 
unless conditions in the community are 
right. In considering the creation of 
such conditions, the Conference found 
that there are already many agencies 
at work whose sole purpose is to pro- 
mote the welfare of rural youth. It 
was emphasized, therefore, that the 
function of the Parent-Teacher units 
was to cooperate with any and all 
agencies already engaged in improve- 
ment of the rural community, insofar 
as possible, and to avoid un- 
necessary duplication. 
Objectives: An abiding, happy 
progressive, prosperous com- 
munity as an environment for 
the proper bringing up of the 
rural youth. 


The “P.-T. A.” Band. 








Parent Education 
in Cleveland College 


By A. Caswett EL.is, Pu.D. 
Director of Cleveland College 


OW many experts does it take to 
make a parent? 
How many kinds of expert know]- 


edge does a parent need to have in order to 
rear children intelligently ? 

Certainly mother and father need some 
knowledge of hygiene, physiology, sanita- 
tion, exercise, foods, nutrition, and home 
nursing, because the lack of this knowledge 
may mean that the child will die early or 
be condemned to carry a weakened, ailing 
body for the rest of its life. 

Certainly parents need some knowledge 
of homemaking, labor-saving devices, and 
artistic principles in dress and home deco- 
ration in order that the child’s home may 
be attractive and elevating, and that its 
mother may have some time left from 
household drudgery to give to her own, and 
her child’s education. 

Certainly parents need some knowledge 
of the make-up of children’s minds, their 
native tendencies, interests, fears, hopes, 
ambitions, and motives for action at differ- 
ent ages; the principles governing the de- 
velopment of their intellects, emotions, 
wills; and something about the dangers to 
which they are subject through mental in- 
juries, repressions, and perversions at dif- 
ferent ages. 

It cannot be truthfully denied that 
definite knowledge in all of these fields is 
just as essential to the intelligent rearing 
of children as a knowledge of mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics are to the construc- 
tion of bridges. ‘True, people built bridges 
and reared children long before we had our 
modern knowledge of physics, chemistry, 
physiology and psychology, but they did 
neither job intelligently and the waste and 
error were terrible. Engineers have now 


stopped building bridges that way, but most 


parents are still rearing children pretty 
much as parents did in the days of the He- 
brew patriarchs. Why is this? 

There are many reasons for it, but prob- 
ably the most potent one is that parents 
have never been given any adequate oppor- 
tunity to get the knowledge they need as 
parents, without having it encumbered by 
an impossible amount of other technical 
knowledge for which they have no special 
use. To get the knowledge that a parent 
needs about physiology, hygiene, sanitation, 
home management, art, psychology and 
psychiatry through the usual college courses 
in these subjects would require an expendi- 
ture of time and energy that are impossi- 
ble for most parents, because these college 
courses are not planned with the purpose of 
meeting the needs of average intelligent 
men and women, but of educating experts 
in these several subjects. 


T is to meet this situation that Cleve- 
Liana College is developing a series of 
courses called Parental Education. Ex- 
perts in the great fields of health education, 
nutrition, art, household administration, 
psychology, education, and psychiatry have 
each attempted to select out of the bewil- 
dering mass of facts and principles in his 
field just those that are most important for 
and are within the comprehension of the 
average, intelligent, non-expert parent. The 
selected facts and principles in each of these 
fields have been organized into a two-hour 
semester, college-unit course. The class 
meets once a week for seventeen weeks, 
studying these selected, pertinent facts and 
principles and their applications to the 
rearing of children under the usual home 
conditions. 
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The following courses have been going 
successfully now for more than a year: 

1. Health, Hygiene and Home Nurs- 
ing of the Sick. This gives as much of 
the technical knowledge in health educa- 
tion and nursing as a parent can be ex- 
pected to use in the home. 

2. Nutrition and the Cultivation of 
Food Habits of Children. This shows 
the relation of different foods to the devel- 
opment of different organs and to general 
growth and health, and also teaches the 
new technic for interesting children in eat- 
ing voluntarily the proper foods. 

3. The Administration of the Home 
in Relation to the Rearing of Children. 
This treats of the problems of house plan- 
ning, purchasing, organization of the home, 
and labor-saving devices, as these bear upon 
the handling of children in the home. 

4. Art in the Home. This deals with 
the problems of dress, furnishings, and in- 
terior decorations, as they affect the grow- 
ing taste and character of the child in the 
home. 

5. The Psychology and Education of 
the Pre-School Child. 

6. The Psychology and Home Educa- 
tion of the Six -to- Twelve - Year - Old 
Child. 

7. The Adolescent Child. 

Courses 5, 6, and 7 present to parents 
the known facts about the conditions and 
principles of activity and growth of the 
minds of children at the several periods of 
life indicated by the titles of the courses. 
About half of each lesson-period is given to 
study of the facts and principles in general, 
and half to applications to actual situations 
that are confronting the members of the 
class, or to other real situations. 

8. The Emotional and _ Intellectual 
Background of Family Relations. In 
the Child Guidance Clinics of Cleveland 
and Detroit it has been found that more 
than ninety per cent of the cases of prob- 
lem children arise out of maladjustments 
in the family relations. In this course are 
pointed out those relations among the sev- 
eral members of the family which make for 
expression, efficiency, growth and joy, and 
those that produce unhealthy repressions, 
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complexes, perversions, weakness, and un- 
happiness. 

9. Fathers’ Problems in the Home 
Education of Children. In this course 
are considered those aspects of the rearing 
of children that under ordinary circum- 
stances fall to the father. While there are 
a few fathers in the other courses, they 
have been rather shy about coming and 
about talking in the classes. It is hoped 
that this special class for men only may 
attract more fathers. 

10. Leadership in Parental Educa- 
tion. ‘This course is open to students who 
have had at least two of the courses in the 
psychological aspects of the subject and 
have shown evidence of ability as club lead- 
ers. It is intended to help in the prepara- 
tion of both professional and volunteer lead- 
ers for Parent-Teacher Associations and 
other groups carrying on work in child 
study for parents. In addition to hearing 
lectures, and participating in discussions, 
the students study at first-hand various 
types of scientific work with children, such 
as the Nutrition Clinics, the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, the Nursery School, and the 
Laura Spellman Rockefeller experimental 
parental education work carried on in the 
Cleveland Public Schools. 

11. For the coming fall a new course 
has been arranged, entitled: A Training 
Course for Parent-Teacher Work. ‘This 
will be for both parents and teachers. In 
it will be discussed approved plans of or- 
ganizing and conducting Parent-Teacher 
Associations. Legitimate fields for effec- 
tive work will be pointed out and methods 
of procedure for carrying on such work 
will be considered. 


URING the first year there were 377 
1 vcoiaciaanion in these Parental Educa- 
tion courses. About half of these students 
completed the lectures and examinations 
and received college credit. The others 
were allowed to attend the lectures and 
participate in the discussions without taking 
the final examinations. 
A large majority of these students were 
parents, studying solely to learn how to 
rear their children more __ intelligently. 
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Eight were preparing for teaching and 
leadership in this field. So far as the 
writer has been able to learn, this is by far 
the largest group of mothers anywhere pur- 
suing serious college grade courses designed 
especially to meet the problems of parents. 

The quality of the students is remark- 
ably fine. Not only do they come from 
homes of culture and social prestige, but a 
very large per cent are college trained 
women, many being graduates. 

The teachers and most of the students 
are enthusiastic about the courses. “I not 
only learned much about hitherto incompre- 
hensible things in the life of my child, but 
also have come to understand better many 
puzzling facts in my own life. I never re- 
ceived so much help before from any col- 
lege course,” wrote one college-trained 
mother to me. Similar statements are 
quite common. In three of the classes the 
entire class sent in to the Director joint 
expressions of appreciation of the work of 
the teacher. 

It seems, therefore, that it is possible 
now for experts to provide courses dealing 
with the problems of parenthood that are 
free of unnecessary technical encum- 


brances, and that challenge the intelligence 
of well-trained parents, arouse their inter- 
est, and give them helpful practical knowl- 
edge. Of course, these first efforts can be 
greatly improved upon with more experi- 
ence and with the additional new knowl- 
edge which should soon be given to the 
world by such investigations as are being 
carried on by the Merrill-Palmer School, 
the Iowa Child Study Station, Teachers’ 
College, the several Laura Spellman Rocke- 
feller projects, and by other agencies now 
active in this field. 

Undoubtedly a very large part of the 
striking success of these Parental Education 
courses in Cleveland College is due to the 
cordial cooperation given by the Child 
Training Committee of the Cleveland Chil- 
dren’s Conference and by both the state and 
local officials of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

As soon as intelligent parents fully real- 
ize that they can through properly planned 
parental education courses secure interesting 
and immediately helpful knowledge about 
the dearest interests of their life, not hun- 
dreds, but thousands will be eagerly taking 
these courses each year. 


A Creed for the Parent-Teacher Association 
By BENJAMIN O. WIsT 


President Territorial Normal School, Hawaii 


for the maintenance and development of social welfare. 


’ y E believe in the home as the most significant institution developed by mankind 


We believe in the school as the best agency yet created to serve the home, 
supplementing it and co-operating with it in the noblest work of the world, the building 


of human character. 


We believe in the parent whose unselfish love for and interest in the child makes 


possible the fulfillment of an ideal. 


We believe in the teacher whose faith in the future never dies; who places service 
to youth above all things material; whose love of the child transcends all save that of 


his mother. 


We believe in the child, the inspiration of today, the hope of tomorrow; the bind- 


ing tie of parents; the soul of teaching. 


And so, we believe in the Parent-Teacher Association; not as an organization of 
parents created to supplement the school in a task beyond it; not as an organization 
of teachers created to lessen their load; but as an organization of parents and teachers 
created by these in the interests of their most priceless possession, the child. 





—Hawaii Educational Review. 
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A Fenced-In Yard for the Children 


By Lester G. HERBERT 


IMES have changed! People are fond 

of making that rather trite remark 

about many things—but it is true 
nevertheless. 

In days not so far in the past, homes 
were surrounded with neat picket fences 
and a gate swung open and shut, fastened 
by a stout but easy-to-operate latch. It 
was quite customary to have the vegetable 
garden in the rear, and it was fenced off 
as well to keep out prowling dogs and cats 
and chickens and even children who might 
run through thoughtlessly. 

Now-a-days few fences border the high- 
way. The open appearance is more gen- 
erally preferred as artistic and hospitable, 
and wandering farm animals are no longer 
to be met on the highway. 

But where there are little children and 
many automobiles passing ceaselessly to and 
fro, we have a very real menace to the 
safety of the child. Cases are unfortunately 
by no means rare, where children, intent 
upon their play, dart out to chase a wan- 
dering ball, a companion or a stray pet— 
only to be borne down and_ perhaps 
crushed or maimed for life by some passing 
motor vehicle. It matters not that the 
motorist has not been intentionally to 


blame, or that he is filled with grief over 
the incident. This does not relieve the 
situation—and we cannot expect to put old 
heads on young shoulders. 

One family with several little people in 
it solved this problem very satisfactorily 
to themselves and their neighbors. The 
house in this case is situated on a street 
corner—in fact, the streets cross at this 
point and so automobiles are likely to come 
from four directions. 

In order that the four children might 
have plenty of fresh air and outdoor play 
a nursemaid was employed to watch them 
and to keep them out of danger. Even at 
that, the nursemaid had to have her days 
off, and some of her tasks required that 
part of her time be spent in the house. 

Finally Daddy stepped in and took a 
hand. First, he decided that their finances 
did not warrant the payment of a regular 
wage and the expense of maintenance of 
a nursemaid. Next, he reasoned that the 
children would be better off if they had a 
certain amount of freedom for their play 
without supervision every moment. And 
last but not least, he pointed out that in 
an unguarded moment something might 
happen to the two younger tots at least. 
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A neighbor child, playing in the leaves 
at dusk, had been fatally injured by a pass- 
ing car a few days before, and this aroused 
both parents. So the husband and father 
decided to provide a fenced-in yard for the 
kiddies. 

After looking the matter up he decided 
on slender metal posts, with linked or 
meshed wire fencing which would permit 
the children to see what was going on, on 
the outside, and also permit anyone on the 
outside to look in unobstructed. The fence 
was to be high enough to afford real pro- 
tection, and so that the children would not 
be likely to throw their balls out, nor Rags, 
the puppy, be able to jump either way. 

At first, the young mother was not en- 
tirely in favor of the plan. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “it will be just 
like a regular bird cage, and I am sure 
the children will not be contented to stay 
there after the novelty of it wears off!” 

But this time Daddy was firm. 

“Now listen to me, Betty,” he smiled 
tolerantly, “there is no reason or common 
sense in our paying a woman the year 
around to keep our children off the street. 
It wasn’t done for you or for me; and as 
for their being happy—that’s all nonsense! 
They will soon 
learn to have a good 
time and a more 
constructive play 
period each day by 
working out such 
little games and 
projects as children 
naturally enjoy. 

“T don’t believe 
in letting children 
wander around the 
streets day after day 
making a nuisance 
of themselves as 
they are bound to 
do. We may not 
like to face it, but 
our children are no 
more angelic than 
other people’s chil- 
dren, and you know 
that only last week 








little Bobbie Baker picked seventy-six out 
of the seventy-nine buds off those choice, 
expensive peonies of yours which were 
about to blossom for the first time. Our 
children are just as likely to be mischievous 
elsewhere, for nursemaids do not always 
keep close watch of their charges when 
they are away from the house.” 

So such a play yard was built and a sand 
pile put in one corner, and a tent and a 
lawn swing, and in his spare time the chil- 
dren’s father built a playhouse with three 
rooms, big enough for doll housekeeping. 

‘The expense of the fence and the equip- 
ment was offset in a few weeks by the 
wages of the nursemaid who was allowed 
to go, as the mother now found it possible 
to look after the children herself with the 
aid of an occasional reliable relief helper 
when she wished to go out. 

The play yard for the children need not 
take all the lawn, unless it is a very small 
one. It can usually be planned so that it 
will not encroach on the flower beds, nor 
the place where the clothes are hung, nor 
the roadway to the garage. 

The fastening of the gate should be out 
of reach of the smaller children and the 
older ones must be taught to remain 
there when they are 
directed to do so, 
unless it is necessary 
for them to come 
into the house for 
some purpose. If the 
play yard can take 
in a couple of shade 
trees—all the better. 

Constant wander- 
ing about the streets 
tends to make chil- 
dren dissatisfied and 
restless. They never 
learn to amuse 
themselves with a 
few small pleasures 
and there is little 
opportunity for them 
to do anything con- 
structive, so they lose 
out in the training 
of hands and brains. 
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In such a play yard the children can take 
a measure of responsibility for keeping it in 
nice order. The little girls can have their 
tea parties and take the first steps in learn- 
ing to entertain graciously; and the boys 
can take things apart and put them to- 
gether again as boys love to do. 

A reasonable amount of freedom on the 
part of the child makes for self-reliance, 


The Summer Round-Up 
Luncheon 


By Rutu A. BoTroMLy 


National 
interested in 

the preschool child’s entrance into 
school, one of the outstanding features of 
the Cleveland Convention was the Summer 
Round-Up Luncheon which was held in 
the Ball Room of Hotel Cleveland, Wed- 
nesday noon, May the second. 

More than two hundred delegates gath- 
ered for the over which Mrs. 
Bruce Carr Jones, seventh Vice-President 
and Director of the Department of Health, 
so ably presided. At the guest table with 
the presiding officer were seated Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, National President and Campaign 
Director; Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, Fourth 
Vice-President and newly elected President ; 
Mrs. Clifford Walker, National Chairman 
of Preschool Committee; Dr. John M. 
Dodson, Secretary of the Bureau of Health 
and Public Education of the American 
Medical Association; Miss Mary Murphy, 
National Chairman of Child Hygiene Com- 
mittee and Director of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund of Chicago; 
Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, President of the 
Michigan Branch; Mrs. B. C. Hopkins, 
President of the Iowa Branch; and Mr. 
A. E. Thompson, President of the North 
Dakota Branch. 

The speakers for the occasion were: Mrs. 
A. H. Reeve, who told of “The Value of 
the Summer Round-Up to the Parent” ; 
Miss Mary Murphy, who stressed “The 


o those members of the 


Congress who are 


occasion 
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and when the youngsters are old enough, 
they can be permitted to go out for little 
walks, and can be taught to cross streets 
carefully. 

It is a great thing, where possible, for 
the children to have a well-fenced-in play 
yard where they can enjoy themselves to 
their heart’s content, and the mother does 
not need to worry as to their safety. 





Value of the Summer Round-Up to the 
Child”; and Dr. John M. Dodson who 
spoke of “The Value of the Summer 
Round-Up to the Medical Profession and 
the Community.” 

Bronze Medals were awarded to the 
following for special attainment in the 1927 
and 1928 Campaigns: 

Rhode Island, as the State Branch en- 
rolling the largest percentage of its asso- 
ciations by April 15th. Fifteen per cent 
of the associations in membership are en- 
rolled in the 1928 Campaign. 

Michigan, as the State Branch sending 
in the greatest number of registrations by 
April 15th, the total number at that date 
being 119. 

Ames, Iowa, as the first city, having five 
or more associations, registering its asso- 
ciations 100 per cent in the 1928 Campaign. 

North Dakota, as the State Branch hav- 
ing the largest percentage of the enrolled 
associations carrying through the 1927 
Campaign Requirements. Fifty per cent 
carried through. 

Michigan, as the State Branch having 
the largest number of enrolled associations 


carrying through the 1927 Campaign Re- 


quirements. Forty-three groups carried 
through. 
Utley Parent-Teacher Association of 


Genesee County, Michigan, as the first as- 
sociation registering after January 1, 1928 


for the 1928 Campaign. 








Four Ages of Childhood and Youth 


By MarGARETTA WILLIS REEVE 
National President, 1923-1928 


AST year we took as the theme of our 
convention the seven objectives of 


education—sound health, worthy 
home membership, vocational effectiveness, 
the use of the tools and technics of learn- 
ing, the wise use of leisure, useful citizen- 
ship and ethical character, and in the year 
which has passed we have come to see that 
we have taken to ourselves a program for 
the life-time of our organization, for under 
these heads may be placed all those things 
with which the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers may legitimately con- 
cern itself. 

A specialist has been well defined as “one 
who says more and more about less and 
less,” and we are living in an age of special- 
ization. ‘The general practitioner seems in 
danger of becoming an extinct species in 
the medical world, and while we are com- 
pelled to accept the separate treatment of 
heart and lungs and glands and epidemics, 
we find ourselves in education at times for- 
getting that we must here, perforce, be 
dealing with the whole child. The parent 
and the teacher, like the family physician, 
may not too closely restrict the range of their 
knowledge, though they may turn as he 
does, to the specialist in the hour of need. 

This “whole child” must be considered 
against the background of his parents and 
his home, as well as in the environment of 
his school and his community. Others may 
approach him from the angle of the social 
agent, the new educationist, the health ex- 
pert, each in his own line accurate in 
technic and studiously applying his subject 
to “The Child,” who is analyzed, dissected, 
and placed in separate containers labelled 
“preschool,” “grade school,” and ‘“adoles- 
cent.” But there is need, also, for the re- 
verse of this excellent and resultful process 
—for such opportunity as is offered to us 
in these days which we are to spend to- 
gether to consider first the children: the 
kind and quality of parents they should 


have; the responsibility of these fathers 
and mothers in the light of the agencies 
which have to deal with their failures; the 
share which teachers should have and that 
which they should not be expected to bear 
in the education of this complete boy or girl 
as the temporary agents of the parents and 
consequently needing close and frequent 
contact with their partners in the all- 
important enterprise of child development. 
We must look at recreation, not only as a 
magnificent system but as the expression of 
child life; at art, at music, the stage, the 
films, as active influences upon our sons and 
daughters rather than as subjects in them- 
selves to be considered in a variety of ap- 
plications. 

We are here to face squarely this 
“whole child” growing up in our midst; to 
realize that the adolescent problems which 
appear to us so insoluble are due to bad 
habit formations, to faulty mental adjust- 
ments in the preschool years or in those 
which directly follow them; to look into 
the future, as we study the preschool child 
and see that little boy or girl, not as a com- 
plete entity at six years of age, but as the 
seedling from which these other child-plants 
are to develop and which, in grade and high 
school will demonstrate our gardening skill, 
as weeds or as flowers gain the ascendency. 

It is for us who are preschool parents 
not only to create that “healthy little ani- 
mal” for which we and we alone are re- 
sponsible, but to lay firm and _ strong 
foundations for the child in school; and to 
do this we must know all the stages in its 
progress before it reaches them. And fur- 
ther still must we look if we are to assure 
the clean physical health, the sound nerves, 
the fine sense of values which, if they are 
made a part of early life, will safeguard our 
high school boys and girls as no precepts or 
tears or prayers could ever do. 

This, then, is our task: on this thought 
is our program based. Whatever may be 
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the age of the child with whom you may be 
dealing, look not only upon it as it is to- 
day, but look also to the past and to the 
future. Say not: “My child is grown; I 
need not think again of the preschool 
years.” Learn from the preschool confer- 
ences wherein you may have failed and 
come away from them with a deeper, more 
tender sympathy for the high school girl 
or boy who might have been different if you 
had only known and who is struggling now, 
perhaps, against the handicap which you 
in your loving ignorance set up in those 
bygone days—for the lad of eight or ten 
whom you may save from future difficul- 
ties because you may see your mistakes be- 
fore it is too late, now that you have caught 
a glimpse of the child he was and of the 
youth he is so soon to be. 

Let us take, then, this child fourfold and 
study him from the points of our seven 
standards—his health, his work, his play, 
his home, his school, his coming citizenship, 
his spiritual growth. By adding the one to 
the other we may arrive at the total sum. 
If we can carry our arithmetic a little far- 
ther and can subtract from our thoughts all 
personal ambitions and strife, all narrow- 
ness of vision and prejudice and pride, if 
we can divide those things which are non- 
essential from those who are essential to 
our true aims and purposes, we may hope 
to multiply our usefulness a thousand 
times, until our field of service shall cover 
the whole earth as the waters cover the sea. 

Two years ago the challenge came to us 
from our fellow workers, the teachers in 
secondary education, and to it we re- 
sponded, recognizing that a great truth had 
been revealed to us. But we who were 
parents knew in our hearts that this pro- 
gram should have had its origin in the 
home and that those who waited for the 
high school to carry it through were wast- 
ing twelve precious years of opportunity 
which would never come again. And so 
we have tried to carry these fundamentals 
back to the beginnings of life and we have 
called upon the organized parenthood of 
the nation to do its part in order that the 
schools may only have to carry on a task 
which has been well begun. 
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We have faced our task; as yet we can 
say little more. From north to south, from 
east to west has run the dynamic power of 
these noble ideals and the soul of the peo- 
ple has been stirred and thrilled into action. 

It is true that we may be lacking in 
technical knowledge ; that our study of chil- 
dren is not always strictly academic; that 
the wisdom born of college training has 
not fallen upon all of us, but one great fact 
stands out like a pillar of fire to lead us 
on: We are doing this thing ourselves and 
we are learning by doing it. While re- 
search and tabulations are accumulating 
important facts, while experts and techni- 
cians are moving slowly down the long, 
long trail to the people, we are lifting our- 
selves out of our ignorance and indifference 
and inefficiency, and our petty concern over 
unimportant things and we are growing 
toward the light. 

We have cause for thanksgiving that 
among those men and women of scientific 
standing there are many with vision who 
have given us of their best, have placed 
lanterns in our outstretched hands and have 
pointed out to us the road to the goal of 
our desires; nay, more—have traveled with 
us as counsellors and guides. And because 
they are great of soul and generous with 
that which they have to give of wisdom and 
experience, we know that they have their 
reward in the consciousness that they have 
rendered service. 

Like the sturdy oak which is our chosen 
emblem, life is rising within us and we are 
growing from the heart. That which is 
thus becoming a vital part of us we shall 
not forget, if we are really worthy of mem- 
bership in this vast college of parents, this 


far-reaching partnership of home 


and 
school. 


May the close of convention week 
each year be for us in truth a Commence- 
ment Day, when we shall go out from our 
classes ready to use to the full the educa- 
tion which life shall offer us, learning from 
our children even as we strive to teach them 
our seven great lessons, and always uniting 
by the golden threads of love and patience 
and understanding these four ages which 
make for us the childhood and youth which 
we are pledged to serve. 
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Children and Their 
Parents 


Five Lessons PrepareD By Doucias A. THom, M.D., Chairman Mental Hygiene 
Committee, N. C. P. T., and Grorce K. Pratt, M.D., Assistant Director, 
National Committee on Mental Hygiene 


LESSON V 
A further continuation of Lesson 3. (A) Problems connected with sex. (B) Problems 
connected with school progress. 
Prepare yourself for an informed discussion by reading the following: 
“Child Management.” Chapter on “Sex Instruction,’ pages 18-22. 
“Revising Our Attitude Towards Sex,” all of it, 15 pages. 


“The Relation of the School to the Mental Health of the Average Child,” all of it, 15 pages. 
“Changing the Child’s Behavior,” all of it, 16 pages. 


QUESTIONS FOR OPEN DISCUSSION 


Why are many parents excessively “sex- 
conscious” in dealing with natural child- 
hood problems involving this subject? 

Why is it undesirable for parents to make 
a mystery out of sex so far as it con- 
cerns their children? 

Every young child takes a normal pleasure 
in exploring its own body. When such 
explorations result in masturbation what 
should be the attitude of the parents 
towards it? 

The old grandmother notion that “mastur- 
bation (or ‘self abuse’) leads to in- 
sanity” is now thoroughly disproved. 
Why is it, nevertheless, that this habit 
is found among many children who are 
nervous, or excessively shy and seclusive, 
or are habitually irritable and poor 
mixers with others? What is the rela- 
tionship, if any, between extreme self- 
consciousness or seclusiveness, and feel- 
ings of shame and guilt aroused by this 
habit? 

What do you consider to be a sensible and 
practical method for dealing with mas- 
turbation in a child of (1) one year of 
age, (2) six years old, (3) fifteen years 
old? 

SCHOOL PROGRESS 


Why should the school be as much con- 
cerned with training the child’s emotions 
as it is with training the child’s intel- 
ligence ? 

Why does the teacher need a knowledge 
of mental hygiene as well as the parent? 

Some teachers, like some parents, enter 
their particular vocation because it 


affords them a plausible opportunity 
(often not consciously recognized) to 
utilize children as a means of satisfying 
their own emotional needs or of reliev- 
ing their own thwarted feelings. How 
do such teachers and parents exert a 
dangerous influence on the children in 
their charge? 


(D) Why is mental hygiene not taught in a 


majority of teacher training schools? 


(E) Name at least three undesirable problems 


arising out of the practice of misgrad- 
ing pupils in public schools. 


(F) Why is it dangerous for a child’s school 


progress to be determined solely on the 
results of an intelligence test expressed 
in terms of the child’s “I. Q.”’? 


(G) What are some of the more important 


limitations of the practical use of intel- 
ligence tests? Should teachers who are 
not trained psychologists attempt to ad- 
minister or interpret the results of intel- 
ligence tests? Why? 


(\H) Do your public schools have “special 


classes’ for backward children? If so, 
is any competent test given to determine 
the extent of the backwardness before 
admission to the class? Is the “special 
class” used as a dumping ground for 
“problem” and disciplinary children as 
well as for those who are intellectually 
retarded? Why is such a practice inex- 
cusable? Are the teachers of your 
“special classes” specially trained in this 
work, and do the classes exceed the ac- 
cepted maximum of sixteen pupils each? 

What is a “visiting teacher,” and do you 
consider her a useful addition to any 
school system? 


* For convenience and also to obtain the lowest quantity price, all of the pamphlets included 
in the required reading list have been collected together in a packet selling for 75 cents (post- 
paid) and obtainable from the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 
sent you. 


In writing for this collection of pamphlets merely ask for “Packét 20” to be 
































Recreation 


Epirep By J. W. Faust 
National Chairman, Committee on Recreation 








Nore.—This article on how to make gliders, the simplest type of model aircraft, is 
offered in connection with the Second National Playground Miniature Aircraft Tourna- 
ment, which is being conducted this summer by local playground and recreation agencies 
under the general auspices of the Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
committee for the tournament includes many leaders in aeronautics, Orville Wright and 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh being co-chairmen. 
held October 6 at the National Recreation Congress in Atlantic City. 
ground Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, for their release on the tournament. 
This will supply wonderful leisure occupation for fathers and sons. 


The 


The finals of the tournament will be 
Write to the Play- 








How to Make Model Gliders 


By PauL Epwarp GARBER 


Model Aircraft Consultant, Playground and Recreation Association of America and 
Author of “Building and Flying Model Aircraft’ 


UILDING and flying gliders is a valu- 
able step in learning to build and fly 
planes which operate by power. A 

glider is a heavier-than-air craft which has 
no contained power plant. It gets its lift 
from the effect of wind on the wings as 
it coasts through the air. 

Because of its weight, a glider when re- 
leased is always falling through the air, but 
if it should hit a rising current, that will 
lift it upward. In still air it may coast 
at a descending angle, moving forward 
many feet while descending one foot. 

Model gliders which boys can make are 
of various kinds the simplest being folded 
paper, familiar to most boys but illustrated 
in Figure 1 for the benefit of those who are 
not familiar with them. At A the paper is 
folded in half. B shows the two front cor- 
ners folded in to the center line which was 
formed when the paper was first folded. C 
shows how the remaining corners are folded 
again to the center line. D shows the 
glider folded on the center line and the 


dotted line indicates how the sides are 
folded back. E is an end view of the com- 
pleted glider. A pin may be put in at D-a 
to hold it together. It is grasped between 
finger and thumb at that point and thrown 
forward. A little turning up of the back 
corners will sometimes improve the glides. 

A glider more commonly seen is made 
as shown in Figure 2, folding over one end 
of a piece of paper about 8 inches square in 
small folds for about 3 inches. This is 
now folded on the center line and cut or 
torn out in an L shape so that when opened 
up it will resemble an airplane. It is held 
by the tail with the thumb on the bottom 
and finger on top and launched at a small 
downward angle with a slight push. It will 
make graceful dives and curves and by 
bending its tail and wing rear edges, the 
performances can be varied. 

The nose-downward position of a glider 
in the air is obtained either by weighting 
the nose with a paper clip or providing less 
lifting surface in front as in Figure 1. A 
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glider of the latter type is readily made 
out of easily found materials by referring 
to Figure 3. 

Procure a piece of stiff thin cardboard 
or wood veneer 10 x 5 inches, a piece of 
wood %4-inch square and one foot in length, 
two small rubber bands and a piece of 
small stiff wire about 2 inches in length. 
Cut from the cardboard or veneer two rec- 
tangles, one 10 x 2% inches and the other 
6 x 134 inches. These are the wings. Cut 
another piece 2 inches square for the rud- 
der, rounding off one corner as shown in 
the side view of the drawing (Figure 3). 
The same view shows also a wedge placed 
under the leading edge of the front (small) 
wing. This wedge is made by cutting off 
one inch of the stick and cutting it in half 
diagonally. The wire is bent into the shape 
shown and lashed to the front of the stick. 
In the other end a 2-inch saw cut is made 
and into it the rudder is glued. The wings 
are slightly curved as shown in the side 
view and placed on the stick approximately 


in the positions shown in the top view. They 
are secured with rubber bands as shown in 
the detailed drawing. 

The glider may be launched by throwing 
with the hand alone, or by the use of a sling. 
However, the use of slings will not be per- 
mitted in the national tournament at At- 
lantic City. 

An improved glider for hand or sling 
launching may be made by using thicker 
wood for the wings, so shaped to have a 
wing section as in Figure 4. If balsa wood 
is available it is best because of its light- 
ness: the size may be also increased a little 
in proportion. 

Figure 5 shows an efficient glider of the 
weighted-nose type. It is rather heavy in 
order that it may have momentum. The 
fuselage or main body is carved from 
a piece of pine 3 x 2 x 25 inches. The 
wing is shaped with a cross-section from 
a piece of pine 20 x 4 x % inches. The 
tail is made from a piece 12 x 3 x % 
inches, but it does not have a lifting sec- 
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tion, being shaped like the detail drawing. 
The rudder, 4 x 4 x % inches, has the 
same section. “To assemble, the rudder is 
glued and nailed in a slot in the fuselage 
as in the sling-shot glider. The tail is 
nailed on the fuselage at the back, and the 
wing is fastened with a strong rubber band 
as was the wing on the sling-shot glider. 
The front edge of the wing is elevated by 
a piece of wood about %-inch square and 
2 inches long. Tie about an ounce of lead 
to the nose for a weight. 

Lack of space prevents giving instructions 
on other interesting types of gliders. Boys 
wishing to study these can find complete 
details in the author’s “Building and Flying 
Model Aircraft,” Chapter III. 

To launch, choose an eminence or the 
side of a hill, face the wind, grasp the fuse- 
lage at the balancing point, and thrust the 
model from you with a spear-throwing mo- 
tion in line with the shoulder. Aim it a 
trifle below horizontal. If it rises and stalls, 
falling back on its tail, increase the weight, 


or move the wing back, or lessen the wing 
angle by cutting down the elevating stick. 
If it noses down too abruptly, lessen the 
weight, move the wing forward, or increase 
the wing elevation. Do any or all of the 
above corrections until the glider performs 
satisfactorily. When the proper combina- 
tion is arrived at, glue and nail the wing 
in place, with a sloping wedge of proper 
elevation; for the weight, bore a hole in 
the nose of the fuselage, melt the lead and 
pour it in. Astonishingly long glides can 
be made with this type of model. 

This type can be improved by making 
the fuselage from balsa wood and forming 
the wings and other surfaces in a manner 
similar to that of the indoor tractor model 
described later, with the difference that 
the power plant (propeller, rubber, bear- 
ing, etc.) is left out and a slight weig’ 
added to the front. Needless to say, suc 
gliders are made as light as possible and, 
since no power is used, the fuselage stick 
can be cut down. 


Second Miniature Aircraft Tournament 


Have the children of your town joined the movement to build model airplanes? : This is a 
handcraft activity that not only affords constructive occupation during the vacation period, but, 
by teaching the rudiments of the science of aviation, is making young America “air-minded.” 

The second national playground miniature aircraft tournament will be conducted this 


spring and summer by the Playground and Recreation Association of America. 


The purpose 


of the contest is to educate boys and girls in the principles of constructing and flying aircraft. 
The finals will be held in Atlantic City, October 5 and 6, in connection with the Fifteenth 


National Recreation Congress. 


Colonel Lindbergh has issued the following statement concerning the contest: 
“The Playground and Recreation Association is greatly assisting in the advancement of 
aeronautics by enlisting thousands of boys in American cities in the National Playground Minia- 


ture Aircraft Tournament. 
ing a necessity for everyone. 
is worthy of the fullest support.” 


As flying activities increase, a basic education in aviation is becom- 
Any organization through which such education is distributed 


Following the plan of last year’s tournament in which 20,000 boys and girls took part, 
preliminary contests under local committees will be held throughout the country.’ Any person 


under twenty-one is eligible. 


All planes must be built and operated by the contestants. 


The 


rules provide for ten junior and senior indoor and outdoor events for gliders and power- 


driven planes. 


In most events, rubber motors are specified. Launching by hand, rising off the 


ground, and rising off the water are some of the tests to which the tiny aircraft will be sub- 
jected. Events for juniors and seniors are the same. 


Contestants who make the five best records in the country in each of the ten events will 
be eligible to compete in the finals at Atlantic City. 


Awards of medals and cups will be donated to the national winners by the magazine, 
Popular Aviation. 
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Safety 


Conducted by the Education Division, 
National Safety Council 


The High 





Months tor Child Miicntes 


By FLorENCE NELSON 


RECENT article by R. L. Forney in the 
A Beton Safety News reveals the 

results of a study undertaken by the 
National Safety Council to find the answer 
to two important questions: First, during 
what months of the year do most automo- 
bile fatalities occur to children; and second, 
in what months do child deaths bear the 
highest ratio to total deaths? 

June is found to be the high month of 
the year for child accidents. September 
comes second, with May, October, July and 
August following in that order. June as 
the peak month is undoubtedly explained 
by the fact that most schools are dismissed 
some time during the month, and children 
have not had time to adjust themselves to 
new conditions. There is greater exposure 
to danger due to playing in the streets, and, 
in addition, June is a month of heavy tourist 
travel in most localities. 

In September occurs the second highest 
total for the year, which is again a result, 
apparently, of children and motorists find- 
ing it difficult to adjust themselves to new 
traffic conditions brought about by the open- 
ing of school. 

The fact that July and August rank 
fifth and sixth in the list, indicates, no 
doubt, that in these months many people, 
both children and vehicle drivers, are out of 
the city. Another important factor in 
placing these months below the two previ- 
ous ones is that the children have been out 
of school long enough to accustom them- 
selves to vacation conditions, and motorists 


likewise have realized the necessity of exer- 
cising greater caution during this period 
when children are likely to be on the streets 
during all hours of the day. 


T is evident,’ says Mr. Forney, “that 

during the course of the year child 
deaths do not follow the same course as 
deaths of all persons. May, June and July 
are the three high months of the year for 
this percentage. March and April are also 
among the first five months. The conspic- 
uous difference between these percentages 
and the number of child deaths is that the 
fall months, which are near the top in the 
number of deaths, do not show especially 
high percentage of child deaths to total 
deaths. 

“This leads to the conclusion that while 
the autumn months are high in motor 
vehicle deaths, the relative hazard to the 
child is not as great in these as in some 
other months. In the spring and early 
summer months, on the other hand, the 
child is in special danger.” 

“. .. These facts should bring home to 
every parent, teacher and other interested 
person the lesson that the time of the year 
has come for the most strenuous efforts in 
child accident prevention. From the first 
of May to the first of November is the 
half of the year when there should be no 
let-up in safeguarding the child on the 


streets. If every such interested person will . 


make the effort during these months when 
it most needs to be made, we can then hope 
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for a reduction in the tremendous toll of 
deaths among our boys and girls of school 
and preschool age.” 


WENTY-THREE out of every one hun- 
ED dred persons killed by automobiles in 
the United States are children under the 
age of 15 years. ‘This means that almost 
6,000 of the 25,800 motor vehicle 
last year were of children. 
Accidents kill more children of this age 
than any disease, and the automobile is 
the most important accidental cause. 
for children of two and three years, burns 
are the only cause of accidental death more 
important than the automobile. 


ITH the coming of summer, drown- 
W ine accidents increase, and there is 
the need of safeguarding children from the 
perils of unsupervised swimming places and 
of teaching them the principles of water 
safety. “The 1927 reports show an alarming 
increase in the number of drowning fatali- 
ties, approximately 8,000 for the United 
States, as compared with 7,100 for 1926. 
Next to the automobile and burns and 
scalds, drowning accidents take the largest 


a 


deaths 


Even 


bie 
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toll of children’s lives. Many of these 
tragedies might not have occurred if the 
victims had been able to swim. . Many are 
the result of taking chances along river 
fronts and in other dangerous places to 
which children are lured because proper 
swimming facilities have not been provided 
for them. 

No child should be denied the fun of 
water sports during the summer holiday. 
Many school departments, in addition to 
classroom instruction in water safety, are 
conducting learn-to-swim campaigns, in co- 
operation with local safety councils and 
other community agencies. A further step 
in the effort. to reduce the number of 
drowning accidents should be the adver- 
tising of all the community’s resources for 
water sports; beaches, outdoor and indoor 
pools, where children may swim in safety 
under the watchful eye of an attendant or 
life guard who can give aid in case of 
emergency. This publicity might be ac- 


complished through the local newspapers, 
and by bulletins to parents urging them to 
cooperate by sending their children to these 
supervised centers. 





Nothing in Brookside Park, Pasadena, furnishes more pure delight than the shallow little 


pool pictured here. 


The smallest children are safe in it, and the cement runways surrounding 


its octagon sides, with smooth curbings and low outer wall, help to keep it clean while providing 


drying places for the wee swimmers when their * 


generous supply of cement in its construction, 
city fathers. 


‘plunge” is over. The designers used a most 
but it is the best investment yet made by the 











Bringing in the Tent Pole. 


ROM birth to manhood every boy 
He through four distinct stages in 

his growth and development. In 
these stages of growth and development 
there are certain characteristics and symp- 
toms that can always be recognized and 
used by parents and leaders in their guid- 
ance of the boys to help them overcome the 
tendencies and temptations they will have 
to defeat in life. 

First, The Knee Age—This is the age 
when childhood solves all of its problems 
of good or ill at or on mother’s knee. The 
all-wise Creator provided through this 
period an opportunity for a mother to give 
proper modification and direction to the 
whole future of the child. It is a mistaken 
notion for anyone to conceive the idea that 
it is unimportant what the Knee Age child, 
sees, hears and feels during this vital period 
of first impressions. Never in a life time 
will the effects of the Knee Age be erased 
or eliminated from the life of the future 
man or woman. 

Second, The Me Age, or selfish age— 
The child very quickly passes from Knee 
Age over into the early childhood period 
known as “Me Age.” Every symptom of 
the growth and development of this age is 
an expression of love and tenderness on 
the one side and of selfishness on the other. 
The symptoms we discover in the Me Age 
child are illustrated by some of the fol- 
lowing: Tendencies of the child to reach 
out for things and draw them in as auto- 
matically the mouth opens and the muscles 
of the stomach expand to meet it. This is 
the reason why parents have so much 
trouble in extracting objects from the eyes, 
ears and throat. ‘This is the period when 
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Four Stages 


By O. H. BENson 


National Director, Dept. Rural 
Scouting, Boy Scouts of 
America 


the child wants much and gives but little, 
if at all. They are so selfish they want the 
biggest piece of pie, the biggest bonbon in 
the dish, the biggest part of the bed. In- 
deed they want everything for themselves 
but cannot understand why they should 
ever be called upon to share with others. 
Here is the place in the life of the child 
when parents and leaders must begin their 
positive training for the elimination of sel- 
fishness on the one hand and for the de- 
velopment of the Scout Daily Good Turn 
habit on the other. If this is not done 
on time and persistently during the Me 
Age period of childhood, we will turn into 
the world a race of men and women who 
are a menace to society because of their 
selfishness, greed, graft tendencies and lack 
of understanding of the full purpose of the 
“give and take” program so necessary in 
life. 

The pity is that today we do have thou- 
sands of men and women in every state who 
have not yet emerged from the Me Age 
stage of their early childhood. They are 
still greedy, selfish human souls, sufficient 
unto themselves and it seems that our only 
salvation when living in a neighborhood 
with these people is the fact that the local, 
state and national government do levy taxes 
upon them every year. This discipline does 
have a tendency to keep them within the 
law and in such a condition that it is pos- 
sible to neighbor with them. ‘Taxes repre- 
sent their only gift to the cause of com- 
munity and public interest. The great need 
of the hour is training both in and out of 
Scouting to transform the selfishness of the 
Me Age life of childhood into good citizen- 
ship and unselfish service for mankind. This 
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is why we have Scouting and its training 
in the “Daily Good Turn.” No family 
can well afford to let the boy grow up w ith- 
out this training. 

Third, The We Age—tThis is the par- 
ticular period in the life of the child when 
he gets lonesome and when he wants to 
have companionship with other children and 
we often hear in the home circle statements 
like this: ‘“Can’t 1 go over and play with 
Mary and Jim? Nothing doing around 
here.’ ‘This is the period when the apron 
string grip on the child is loosened, when 
the tendency is to get away and go out into 
the community with other children in quest 
of experience, knowledge, adventure and op- 
portunity. If parents and leaders neglect 
this period we get a harvest of gangs and 
cliques which have through the centuries 
provided most of our raw material for 
criminals and are in fact the feeders to 
our penal institutions such as reform 
schools, jails, penitentiaries and Federal 
prisons. 

If we put the children into Farm Scout 
patrols, Lone Scout Tribes and city Scout 
Troops, we offer a constructive perform- 
ance and take care of the lonesome period 
of childhood, the We Age, for thru this 
leisure time we are able to build character, 
citizenship and ability through experience 
that cashes in for the benefit of boyhood 
as well as of the nation. Even the lone- 
some country boys, the individualists like 
Lindbergh, pass through this Lonésome Age 
but they are not hunting for other boys 
and girls ; they are looking for books, things, 
opportunities to do, machinery, tools, 
plants, birds, out-of-door activities, which 
combine for the lonesome boy both com- 
panionship and training. 

So in meeting the “We Age” needs of 
childhood we must plan definitely and 
positively the program to furnish group 
activities and programs with other children 
or with things in order to protect them 
against falling back into the trails of wick- 
edness and becoming victims of gang or 
lone vices that lead to the destruction of 
all that home and society represent. 

Fourth, The Mating Age—This age 
might properly be called the “She” age for 





the boys and the “He” age for the girls. 
Some of us may even recall our own awak- 
ening experiences in the dawning of 
adolescent boyhood, the most vital of all 
ages in the growth and development of a 
human being. How our ignorance on the 
one hand and our misinformation on the 
other, confused our whole vision of life. 
This is the most beautiful age of the whole 
life of the human being if the children 
have been safely delivered from each of the 
three preceding ages and given the proper 
protection and training during the previous 
years while coming into and _ passing 
through the first three stages of child de- 
velopment. 

The symptoms that characterize the 
dawning of this fourth age or “She” age 
are familiar to us all. First the timidity, 
blushing, reticence of a normal child 
when in the presence of someone of 
the opposite sex, the growing desire to 
be well dressed, attractive, clean, perfumed, 
all are live symptoms of the growth and 
progress of youth into and through the 
She Age. 

Let us take a look at the boy for a min- 
ute as he comes into “She Age” conscious- 
ness. The first unusual thing that happens 
is when without persuasion he washes be- 
hind his ears and his entire neck, even down 
under the collar. He wants his hair kept 
nicely, cut and combed and smooth as an 
oiled pavement. He buys, carries and uses 
a pocket mirror and comb and often seeks 
its aid. Have you seen him draw it from 
the pocket, hold it down behind the desk 
or seat and proceed to spruce up? Have 
you seen this interesting lad when he first 
tries to crease his trousers, and how faith- 
fully he follows this up in his early high 
school days to give other evidences of the 
new man. Have you seen this boy in his 
effort to imitate well dressed men of the 
community? These many other symptoms 
are prophetic of the dawning of the 
manhood part of the boy and have prom- 
ise of greatness if guided in paths of 
gallantry, respect for womanhood, training 
in self restraint and in the proper under- 
standing of the functions and the God- 
given powers of manhood. 
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On the other hand, if parents have neg- 
lected to bring the boy up through the 
three preceding ages to the proper under- 
standing of self in this mysterious ‘She’ 
Age part of his development, then we 
have silly, dangerous, misguided,  sex- 
perverted young men in an adolescence 
that may result in grief for themselves and 
society. 

The girls, like the boys, have their 
fourth age, the “He” age, and the symp- 
toms are somewhat different but all mean 
the same thing. Let us take a look at the 
girl as she emerges into this fourth age, 
self-conscious, over sensitized to boys or 
men around her, constantly feeling for her 
“locks” to be sure that her hair is well 
in order, her observations of well dressed 
women, her exaggerated dress performance, 
her desire to imitate, or elaborate use of 
powder and lip stick, her tendency to over- 
do, her shyness when in the presence of 
some one of the opposite sex in whom she 
may be interested. ‘These and many others 
are merely symptoms to guide parents and 
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leaders and to suggest to them that this is 
the time in the life of a girl when she needs 
sympathy, palship, helpful leadership and 
certainly most of all she needs to be in some- 
thing that keeps her mind, heart and energy 
safely harnessed in a positive direction to 
protect her against the pitfalls af the dan- 
gerous period of adolescence. 

Every boy and girl in America should 
be taught by parents, leaders and friends 
the true significance of these four great 
periods of their life’s growth in relation to 
their future happiness and success, that all 
are but natural experiences which have hap- 
pened to us in the past and how these de- 
velopment experiences may be understood 
and youth given its chance for perfect bloom. 
The leisure time agencies like Boy Scouts 
of America, and other worthwhile leisure 
time activities are and should be vital forces 
in helping parents to lead youth safely 
through these four stages of childhood’s 
growth, to a better, safer, greater citizen- 
ship. 


Learning Scouting from an Old Scout. 














Problem Parents 


By Garry CLEVELAND Myers, PH.D. 


Head Division Parental Education, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, Ohio 
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Parents Who Make the Social Graces 
Painful to Their Children 


E all want our children to ac- 
quire the basic social yraces. But 
our very eagerness to attain this 


end often causes us to make such attain- 
ment by them very difficult. We render 
hard the attitudes and habits which should 
be made easy. We make painful for our 
children those very things which to be well 
established must grow pleasant. Now it is 
a basic law that activity which gives pleas- 
ure tends to be repeated; activity which 
gives a pain tends to be avoided. We 
therefore often prevent those activities in 
our children which we would promote. 
We, for example, often make the social 
graces in our children painful. 

A little girl of three was with her father 
in a drug store. A lady gave the child a 
penny. “What do you say for that?” the 
father asked commandingly. No answer 
came. “Thank the lady! Can’t you 
talk?” The child was choked with fear, 
the father was afire with rage. He finally 
shook the child much as a terrier shakes a 
rat. But the father was defeated. His 
little daughter kept as quiet as a clam. Nor 
could he have compelled that child to speak 
if he had beaten her to death. 

Because of this harrowing experience 
how much harder it will be next a for 
this little girl to say, “Thank you” 

“Go back and tell Mrs. Yoder Bs you 
enjoyed the party,” Mrs. Simmons tells her 
son of five. He hesitates, and hangs his 
head. At last he goes but when he faces 
Mrs. Yoder he cannot speak. He turns 
about and runs back to his mother, seizes 


her hand with both of his and buries his 


face in her skirt. ‘The more she tries to 
make him say the conventional thing the 
more overwhelmed the little lad becomes. 
In deep humiliation and disgust she at last 
gives up and takes her boy home. He goes 
in dire disgrace. She on the way pours out 
her feelings to the child; she scolds and 
shames him. When dad arrives she re 
hearses to him the whole episode and adds 
some incidents for good measure. The 
father also exercises skill to make the boy 
feel ashamed of his “bad” conduct. What 
more could either parent have done to 
make it hard for that little boy to do and 
say the proper thing to his hostess next time? 

Now the father in the drug store and 
the mother at the party really were not 
much concerned about teaching manners to 
their children. Their major interest was 
in making a good showing for themselves. 
And what fools they proved to be! If they 
had had the education of the child in mind 
they would have acted very differently. 

When the little girl failed to respond to 
the suggestion the father should have 
closed the incident. When the boy at the 
party manifested strong embarrassment, 
nothing more should have been said. His 
attention should have been distracted to 
some other interest. 

There are instances when the parent 
needs to protect the child against another 
adult who insists upon formalities. Sup- 
pose you are walking down the street with 
your little girl of four, and you meet Mrs. 
Miles. You greet her and she in turn 
greets you and your child. Hattie drops 
her head and chews her hand. “Won't 
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Mrs. 
chews harder 

“I guess the 


you say ‘good morning’ to me, dear?” 
Miles inquires. The child 
at her hand but answers not. 
cat has taken Hattie’s tongue,” says Mrs. 
Miles. And so on for several minutes she 
may continue to annoy the girl. The 
mother as a means of self-defense may coax 
the child and then proceed to scold her. 
Instead she ought to have protected Hattie 
against the bullying by Mrs. Miles. As 
soon as Hattie showed discomfort her 
mother should have set to work to distract 
the lady. Reference to the latest book or 
play, to the halo round the moon, or to the 
headline on the front page of the morning 
paper might have done the trick. 

So, too, when we find that older children 
are embarrassed by an adult who does not 
understand them we shall proceed to divert 
the annoyer away from the child. 

Let us always act before our children 
in company as if all is going well. When 
they answer a question by a guest or volun- 
teer a remark we shall not betray anxiety, 
by word or gesture. Children like to seem 
grown up. ‘They will imitate us. Let us, 
therefore, set good models, be trustful, con- 
fident, and patient. 

When guests call, let us present the baby 
who can scarcely walk, or the older chil- 
dren, as we would present adults and let us 
assume that what they do will be accept- 
able. The child’s tongue belongs to him; 
his hands are his own. Only when he 
annoys others with them should we inter- 
fere. Let us make it as easy as possible 
for him to use them well and when he 
does, let us express approval. If the child 
of three or the child of ten meets our 
friends freely and courteously answers 
them, we shall tell our children when our 
friends have gone that we were pleased 
with them. We shall be specific: “I was 
proud of you when you quickly jumped up 
from that davenport, came to the door and 
looked right into Mrs. Wooster’s eyes, as 
you shook hands with her.” “I liked the 
way you said, ‘Yes, Mr. Murdock,’ when 
he asked you if you liked to go to school.” 
“George, you were very courteous last eve- 
ning at the dinner table. You made me happy 
as you stood until the ladies all were seated.” 
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So we shall approve our children after 
they have done well. But almost never 
shall we say a word about their wrong con- 
duct when our friends have gone or after 
we have returned with our children from a 
visit. If we are sure that unawares they 
did something wrong we may call their at- 
tention to it kindly in a matter of fact way; 
certainly we shall not scold about it. 

If we want our children to act well in 
company we shall make it easy for them 
to do so. We shall not betray anxiety by 
nervous gestures and remarks. If they slip 
we shall be calm. Next time they probably 
will do better. They gradually will dis- 
cover what is most acceptable. 

When we have no guests is the time to 
train our children to act well when we have 
company. Not only is it very unfair, but 
it is impossible to get, on any special occa- 
sion, acceptable behavior from them which 
they have not practiced at other times. 

Hour by hour and day by day our chil- 
dren will embrace the courtesies and con- 
ventions which they are exposed to if prac- 
ticed in social graces which are not made 
painful by annoyances from us. Let us 
make it easy for the little child to_ say 
“please” and “thank you,” and then praise 
him when he says them. If he fails, let us 
calmly drop the right suggestion. But let 
us never make him say and repeat these 
things as punishment. Not only does coer- 
cion make these social graces slow to grow 
but it creates self-consciousness in. the 
child. It makes him awkward; it builds 
up all sorts of feelings of inferiority in hj, 
You and I to this day must still endure 
considerable uneasiness in certain social sit- 
uations for the reason that our parents or 
some other adults did not take into account 
the factors we have here discussed. Their 
purposes were good; their motives worthy. 
They erred only in technique. And so do 
we even when we try to do our best by 
our children. We might as well just 
classify ourselves as problem parents. But 
we can hope by continuous effort to under- 
stand how the child feels and what his diffi- 
culties are in his social contacts with adults; 
by constant effort with ourselves to develop 
poise and self-control ; and by striving ever- 
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lastingly to improve our technique of teach- 
ing the social graces. 

We, no doubt, do most damage to our 
children in our effort to get them to do and 
say things they normally would not say 
except as they learned to do so. The great- 
est annoyance to children may, however, 
come through our attempt to prevent man- 
ners noticeably bad, table manners, for ex- 
ample. ‘he average child in the cultivated 
home is tortured almost constantly while he 
eats his meals. “Sit up! 
kin! Lips closed! 
Not such big bites! 


Use your nap- 
Don’t tip your chair! 
Don’t make so much 
noise with your soup! Elbows off the 
table!’ go the scoldings and commands all 
through the meal time. 

These repellent modes of conduct by the 
child have developed just because we have 
not applied the foregoing principles of 
teaching courtesies. But we can’t go back 
and live over the hours and days and weeks 
which have already passed. We must make 
the most of the time before us. We must 
be practical. Shall we not teach our chil- 
dren table manners? Most certainly. 

In the first place we well know that nag- 
ging will not work. We, moreover, know 
that we are making misery for ourselves 
and for our children. Our nagging makes 
the dinner hour a nightmare when it ought 
to be a time of the greatest family happi- 
ness. Nagging at our meals hinders easy 
conversation when there ought to be an 
opportunity for free expression. ‘The din- 
ner hour has unequalled possibilities for the 
.<tcation of our children, for developing 
their personalities. 

Here is a method which will help to 
abolish nagging: An hour or so before the 
time for dinner, when you are calm and 
sensible, tell the child that beginning with 
the next meal you are not going to talk to 
him about his table manners. “Then make 
clear to him one or two wrong things he 
has done most often and most offensively. 
Be sure the offense is of consequence. Ig- 
nore all other manner items for the time. 
Tell him that as soon as he offends at the 
next meal in this particular way he will be 
sent at once to the kitchen (basement or 
porch as convenience may demand) to fin- 


ish his dinner. When the meal begins, be 
on the alert. Seize upon the first offense 
and act. As soon as the child has been 
dismissed, complete the unfinished sentence 
which he had interrupted. Speak in the 
same free, natural tone. ‘Tell the joke you 
had planned to tell and act in every way as 
if nothing special had transpired. Let the 
offending child know that he is missing 
something. Unless you and the rest of the 
family are on guard there will at once be a 
funereal silence, or the family speech will 
be scanty and subdued. Then the child 
may get less pain than pleasure from the in- 
tended punishment. When our children 
must be punished, let them do the suffer- 
ing; let us not do the suffering for them. 
If we do, we make our pains their pleas- 
ures. If the child says he “wants to eat 
in the kitchen,” or if while there he sings 
or yells, ignore him. Say nothing and do 
nothing unless he injures property. If at a 
later meal he commits the same offense do 
as you did before. If a third or fourth 
offense follows later you may want 
to limit his remaining meal to bread and 
water. Give him all he wants of them. 
Hold rigidly to your resolve not to nag. 
Use your tongue for pleasant conversation. 

Let us parents exercise our wisdom in 
planning for a happy dinner hour when 
there are no annoyances, where the mem- 
bers of the family exchange their day’s most 
interesting and amusing observations and ex- 
periences. Let it be a time for telling jokes, 
a time for family comradeship. Then let 
us parents be exacting of ourselves concern- 
ing table manners. As our children find 
companionship with us alluring they in- 
evitably will imitate our manners. When 
any child makes a noticeable advance in 
showing mastery of a social grace let us 
compliment him. 

How hard it is for us to fit ourselves to 
be good models for our children! But let us 
take heart. Our constant efforts will as- 
sure improvement. Then day by day we 
can hope to grow to be less serious prob- 
lems to our children; we can make it 
easier for them to be comfortable, to 


acquire the social graces and to grow up 
to be likable. 





WHAT TO‘'SEE 


By EvizapetuH K. Kerns 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 








Classification 
A—Adult. Adult pictures are recommended for those of mature viewpoint and experience. 
F—Family. Family pictures are recommended for the general audience, including children 


of twelve years of age and over. 


J—Juvenile pictures are recommended for children under fourteen years. 
SR—Short reels are for the general audience. 
W—W esterns, recommended for the family. 


*—Especially recommended. 
A—Good. 


R—RATING 


B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 





Title 








R Class Stars Producer Reel 
A The Actress F Norma Shearer-Owen Moore Metro-Gold.-Mayer 7 
B_ After the Storm F Hobart Bosworth Columbia 6 
A Anybody Here Seen Kelly? F Tom Moore-Bessie Love Universal 6 
A Fifty-Fifty Girl F James Hall-Bebe Daniels Para. Fam. Lasky 7 
A Fresh Every Hour FJ Raymond Keane-Marion Nixon Universal 6 
A Harold Teen FJ Arthur Lake-Mary Brian First National 8 
A  Hangman’s House A Victor MacLaglen-June Collyer Fox Film Corp. 7 
A Hold ’Em Yale FJ Rod LaRoque-Janette Loff Pathé 8 
B- Hot Heels F Patsy R. Miller-Glenn Tryon Universal 6 
A Laugh Clown Laugh A Lon Chaney-Loretta Young Metro-Gold.-Mayer 8 
A The Lion and the Mouse F Lionel Barrymore-May Mac- Warner Bros. 7 
Avoy 
A Mademoiselle from Armentieres F Estelle Brody-John Stuart Metro-Gold.-Mayer 6 
B Modern Mothers A OD. Fairbanks, Jr.-Helene Columbia 6 
Chadwick 
A Patsy FJ Marion Davies-Lawrence Gray Metro-Gold.-Mayer 7 
A A Ship Comes In FR. Schildkraut-Louise Dresser Pathé 6 
A Steamboat Bill, Jr. FJ Buster Keaton-Ernest Torrence United Artists 7 
A Smart Set FJ Wm. Haines-Alice Day Metro-Gold.-Mayer 7 
B- The Stronger Will A Percy Marmont-Rita Carewe Excellent Pict. 7 
A Surrender A Mary Philbin-Ivan Moskujine Universal 8 
A The Tempest F John Barrymore-Camilla Horn United Artists 10 
A  Vamping Venus A Charlie Murray-Louise Fazenda First National 6 
A Wandering Toy SR Mechanical doll sees the world Educational 1 





Visual Education 


By V. LILLIAN ANDERSON 





NE Sunday noon the telephone wires 

were kept unduly busy trying to 

locate the chairman of the Motion 
Picture Committee. As she was out to 
dinner, first one member of the faculty 
was called, then another. Finally a voice 
at the other end of the wire said, ‘“Where’s 
Miss Anderson? I must find her! They 
are showing at the theatre and 
I want her to stop it.” Whether this par- 
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ticular picture called for so much agita- 
tion, I do not know. I did not see the pic- 
ture. However, I was much pleased to see 
that interest in better pictures and films 
for children is being shown. 

If, in the course of a year, our local com- 
mittee can translate and transplant that in- 
terest into various parts of our town, we 
shall feel greatly repaid. For the picture 
of the future will be the desires and de- 
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mands of the people. Hence the starting 
point is not with the pictures, but with the 
people, to show them what motion pictures 
mean in the Visual Educational programs 
of their children. 

Movies and visual education are not 
synonymous terms. Visual education is not 
new while motion pictures are compara- 
tively so. Visual education is the term 
used for visual aids applied to any concrete 
medium in the realization of a definite aim. 
So motion pictures are just one form of 
visual education, while objects, graphs, 
maps, charts, devices, excursions, collec- 
tions, exhibits, museums, models, pictures, 
stereoscopes, slides and motion picture films 
are all visual aids in education. 

All education must necessarily start with 
concrete experiences. Children use all types 
of imagery—they vary, but knowledge 
through the sense of sight has been impor- 
tant and recognized as such for centuries. 
The earliest records of civilization were 
picture records, carved on stones and 
obelisks. Emerson says, “Ninety per cent 
of all knowledge comes through the eye,” 
and ‘Tennyson says, “Things seen are 
mightier than things heard.” Psychologists 
differ to what extent, but it is true the eye 
has always been one of the most retentive 
as well as the most observant of sense 
organs. I notice that one small film com- 
pany in endeavoring to stress the point, 
did so beyond the point of stressing, when 
their ad read, “What goes in one ear goes 
out the other, but sensations received 
through the eye stick on the brain because 
no hole is in the back of the head.” 

Dean McCluskey, of the University of 
Chicago, says: “Common sense, experience 
and careful experimentation are convincing 
us that a larger use of visual education 
offers one of the most hopeful remedies for 
eliminating waste and improvement of effi- 
ciency in school work.” Visual materials 
are stimulating, but they cannot take the 
place of texts, readings or even the teacher. 
They are merely a means. Excursions 
present personal experiences in geography 
or nature study and train observation. 
Real nature study is observation—not that 
the rabbit’s tail is short or that he has two 


ears, both of which are evident, but real 
observation of his change of coat in win- 
ter—and whether all rabbits have feet 
which are built like snow shoes to enable 
them to hop over the snow. 

Pictures stimulate further investigation. 
Geographical pictures show the relation- 
ship between man and his environment. 
Flat pictures do not show depth. That is 
why stereoscopic pictures are of such great 
value—they show the third dimension. 

Models of various sorts help give con- 
cepts. Dangers arise when they are not 
true. The stereoscope presents correct 
ideas, and though it belongs to the age of 
plush furniture and the family album, still 
has its value in visual education today. 

Maps and globes help children to inter- 
pret correctly. We may not only be edu- 
cationally inclined when we _ purchase 
globes for our living rooms or framed maps 
for wall niches or above fireplaces. Maga- 
zines such as the House Beautiful and 
House and Garden tell us these are quite 
fashionable as interior decorations. Many 
happy trips a child has taken when the 
atlas has become through titi a means 
of transportation. 

Salesmen in business recognize the aid 
of graphs. Children in school watch theirs, 
religiously trying to beat their own records. 
When we see the wheat crop of this year 
shown in a sack three times the size of last 
year’s, we visually make a true concept. 

In the same way, slides may give true 
concepts. Today children are gaining 
knowledge of places they had not be- 
fore visited, but the slides have really 
made the visit come true. So, in motion 
pictures rich and poor may travel alike. 
They may see the growth of nature in other 
lands; they may be placed in real experi- 
ences; or go with Tinker Bell in Peter 
Pan to a fairyland of rest and unreality— 
wherever it be. 

The motion picture with its multifarious 
activities has opened up many new oppor- 
tunities and it is now used not only to 
entertain but to educate. Medical men 
are using it in solving medical prob- 
lems. The United States Government 
sends out films to help solve eco- 
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nomic problems i in agriculture and forestry. 
Slow motion pictures aid in the study of 
science and athletics. Commercial films 
are used in other countries to show and sell 
home products. 

Only a few years ago motion pictures 
were a dream; today they are an amazing 
reality. The industry has grown so that 
it is now beyond the control of the people. 
It is a field which needs much study, re- 
search and experimentation. It has _be- 
come so essentially a part of modern life 
that it is most assuredly here to stay. 

A vital question facing parents and 
teachers in connection with the motion pic- 
ture touches the leisure hours of children. 
It is the leisure time that leads children to 
the type of citizens they will be. Children 
allowed to attend too many picture shows, 


too often lack patience to read, as they wish 
to get things in a few minutes without 
effort. Again, after having seen a picture 
such as Scrooge’s Christmas or Peter Pan, 
the reading is enjoyed far more. So the 
motion picture is certainly one of the big 
visual aids in our lives and in our chil- 
dren’s lives. It is a powerful agency for 
instruction as well as amusement. Your 
support of good pictures means more and 
better pictures. Go to good pictures, but 
do not advertise the poor ones by too much 
adverse criticism. Frequently, curiosity if 
nothing else will increase the patronage of 
such films. Cooperation with educational 
authorities and with local motion picture 
houses in an earnest endeavor to improve 
conditions is the most logical channel 
through which to obtain Better Films. 


Graded Courses for Study Groups 


By GRACE 


Since we are beginning the fourth year of 
work in study circles, we are feeling the need of 
a graded course of study. The books outlined 
for study during the past two years in CHILD 
WELFARE and those selected for the coming year 
are listed in a graded series as follows: 


Preschool study groups 
First year course: Wholesome Childhood, 
Training the Toddler. 
Second year: The Everyday Problems of the 
Everyday Child. 


Grade study groups 


First year course: Mothers and Children, 
Wholesome Childhood, The Problems of 
Childhood. 

Second year: Parenthood and the Newer Psy- 
chology, The Training of Children in the 
Christian Family, The Everyday Problems 
of the Everyday Child. 

Third year: The Child and Society. 


High school study groups 
First year: On Being a Girl, Father and Sons. 


Complete outlines based on “Mothers and Chil- 
dren,” “Wholesome Childhood,” ‘The Problems of 
Childhood, *” “Parenthood and the Newer Psychol- 

“The Training of Children in the Christian 
Parily,” and “Training the Toddler,” may be obtained 
from the yy office for 15 cents a copy. 

In order that selection may be made early, a brief 
description of the books to be outlined this year is 
given: 


“The Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
Child,” by Dr. Thom 

may be used as a text by either pre-school or grade 

rents. Feeding, Sleep Enuresis  (bed-wetting), 

humb-Sucking and Nail-Biting, Habit Spasms and 

Convulsions, are topics of interest to the pre-school 

parent. Both pre-school and grade parents will find 
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interest in the chapters on The Relative Importance 
of Heredity and Environment, Habits, The Parent- 
Child Relationship, Obedience and Discipline, Anger, 
Fear, Jealousy, Destructiveness, Inferiority, Delin- 
quency, Sex, Teacher and Pupil, Intelligence and 
Conduct, Toys and Companions. 


“The Child and Society,’ by Phyllis Blanchard 
is recommended for grade parents who have com- 
pleted the study of “Parenthood and the Newer Psy- 
chology,” or by members who have spent some time 
on the subjects of obedience, fear, rage, love, curi- 
osity, imagination, ete. The author describes how 
emotional responses such as fear, rage, and love are 
constantly in the process of formation in the home, 
either to the child’s advantage or disadvantage. 
Chapters follow on The Family and the Child, Intel- 
ligence and Socialization, The Child’s School, His 
Religion, His Play, His Reading, The Child and the 
Motion Picture, The Child as a Product of the Age, 
Individualization, Psychology and Social Significance 
of Adolescence. These topics make up Part I: The 
Child and the Socializing Process. Part II: Failures 
in Socialization, considers The Development of Unde- 
sirable Behavior Patterns; Juvenile Delinquency, and 
The Child and the Clinic. 


“On Being a Girl,” by Jessie E. Gibson 
recommended for high-school parents, is an outgrowth 
of the author’s experience with high-school girls’ dis- 
cussion groups. The book is divided into three sec- 
tions, The Girl: Her community, The Girl: Her 
yaar and Friends, The Girl: Her Personal Prob- 
ems. 


“Fathers and Sons,” by Drury 
as a supplementary text, will provide a well rounded- 
out program. 

REFERENCES 

Everday Problems of the Everyday Child by Dr. 
Douglas A. Thom. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Price, $2.50. 1927. 

The Child and Society, by Phyllis Blanchard. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. Price, $2.25. 
1928. 

On Being a_ Girl, by Jessie E. Gibson. The 
MacMillan Co., New York. 1927. 

For publishers of other books mentioned in the 
above article, see June’ number of Cuitp WELFARE 
MAGAZINE, 1928, page 497. 
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City Councils 


By Mrs. L 


President, Des Moines City 


s I HAVE observed the growth of the 
Parent-Teacher movement over a 
period of eight or ten years, the rise 

and development of the city council as a 
unit in the national organization of the 
work appears to have been a necessity, born 
in answer to a real demand. Can you pic- 
ture to yourself the existence of fifty, sixty, 
even more associations in the same city, with 
no link to bind them together, each working 
independently of the other, and in igno- 
rance of the activities of each other, and yet 
all doing effective work, and rising to meet 
the maximum of the possibilities of render- 
ing service to the community? 

There are several reasons which justify 
the existence of a well-organized, well- 
informed, and loyal city council, anyone of 
which reasons is sufficient in itself. “Those 
three adjectives, well-organized, 
informed, and loyal are used advisedly. 

W ell-organized; so organized with its 
officers, departments, and committees as to 
carry on its own activities intelligently and 
efficiently and also to guide the local groups 
in carrying on the work in their respective 
communities. 

W ell-informed; as to the national poli- 
cies, as to just what constitutes the straight 
and narrow path of our own activities. 
Hemmed in on every side by organizations, 
civic, patriotic, political, and social, each 
specializing in its individual interests, shall 
we not stop often and think—are we con- 
fining our activities so as to promote our 
own particular and special work ? 

Loyal; yes, it is one thing to know the 
policies of the National Congress and 
another thing to be Joyal to them. 

It is the privilege of such an organiza- 
tion as the city council just described to 
prove its worth by endeavoring to keep the 
local groups up to standard by holding per- 
sistently before them the aims and purposes 


well- 


R. ELuiorr 


Council, Des Moines, Iowa 


of the National Congress. Almost tragic 
is the lack of knowledge or the misconcep- 
tion concerning the real objectives of the 
organization, on the part of the average lay 
parent-teacher worker. ‘They conceive in a 
hazy way that it must be a step for them 
in the right direction inasmuch as it is 
concerned with the children, but further 
than that they know not. ‘Then, since the 
council personnel is a delegate body com- 
posed of representatives from each local as- 
sociation, it is in a position to discover, edu- 
cate, and develop leaders, not only for the 
local work itself, but also for the larger 
field, for it is here they should get the 
vision of the wider horizon, and if the 
council fails in this it is losing a valuable 
opportunity. As I see it, one of the most 
desirable places in which a member may 
serve his or her own local unit and at the 
same time promote self-development is as 
delegate to the council. 

Furthermore, the council should watch 
for weaknesses in the local associations, in 
their organization, their program planning, 
their social activities, and immediately set 
about to render the service needed. 

If a council is functioning as it should, 
the local associations are made to recognize 
that they are a part of a state and national 
scheme. It is a mistake for local associa- 
tions to exist without having made this 
wider and bigger contact; they should be 
guided into this contact by paying their 
dues respectively and respectfully to the 
state and national, and also be urged to 
become acquainted with all the national 
literature. If this is not done there is dan- 
ger that their attitudes may be wrong; the 
parent-teacher movement may be misrepre- 
sented and undesirable publicity is given. 

Last, but not least, is the work of the 
council in uniting all these local organiza- 
tions and binding them together, which 
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widens and strengthens their scope of use- 
fulness. The stronger give of themselves 
while the weaker receive the help they need. 
Also, at a call of common interest or neces- 
sity, the representatives from the different 
associations may be brought together to 
unite in any common effort. 

But this last named reason for the exis- 
tence of the city council brings to us the 
next thought—the wise and cautious use of 
the strength created by such unity. 

Because of the great influence of the 
council group, action should be taken only 
after much deliberation and after all possi- 
ble viewpoints have been considered. To 
have it said that a parent-teacher city coun- 
cil sponsors or approves or disapproves of 
such and such a movement or action carries 
great weight in directing the opinion of 
hundreds of citizens, not only of members 
of our own groups but of the public at 
large. And it is to this public, after all, 
that we are responsible. ‘The general pub- 
lic probably does not have the parent- 
teacher background upon which our action 
is based. Therefore due consideration 
should always be given our decisions. 

There should never be a tendency on the 
part of the city council to dictate to any 
group, whatever its object. But knowing 
our own ground, having our own convic- 
tions, we should cooperate with any effort 
that requires action in common with our 
own objectives. 

We should work absolutely harmoniously 
with the educators of our own community, 
counselling together on how to promote the 
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work for the good of the yreater number. 

Now, as to the relation of the council to 
the local groups which make up its mem- 
bership. We must studiously avoid any 
attempt at dictating, but by example and 
precept aid in every way we can. I have 
wondered many times why the “School of 
Instruction” had not been thought of ear- 
lier in the movement, and I am sure that it 
now will become a very popular and eff- 
cient medium for exchange of thought in 
the organization. We used it last fall in 
our council work for the first time, and it 
surely was a golden opportunity bearing 
many desirable results. Often council 
presidents and other officers are called on 
questions which require tactful answers, as 
the council must be careful never to take 
sides on local community problems, and 
there is the danger that while the officer 
may feel she is expressing her own personal 
opinion, the answer might be received as 
coming from the council and with the au- 
thority of the council. 

There is one more thought on the 
“don’t” list of the council and which we 
shall express in positive rather than nega- 
tive terms, and that is, always recognize 
the authority of the state branch. The large 
city council, or perhaps we should say the 
president or other officers, are often called 
upon to perform duties or express opinions 
on matters from over the state which are 
state affairs and should be referred to the 
state organization. That method not only 
relieves the city council of the responsibility 
but places the authority where it belongs. 


Cooperation 


F anyone shirks service or support of an institution or movement which tends to 
cleanse or strengthen the cause of all in any given line of industry, he robs the group 
of that to which it is entitled, and robbing the group he robs himself. 
By refraining from contributing either his service or his support, he diminishes the 
product and defers the approach to a more perfect condition. 
No permanent values for the individual can be secured by his working solely by 


and for himself. 


It is only by working together that the individual secures real personal benefits. 
It is absolutely essential to our individual welfare that others be participators in 


advantages gained. 


No one can have a benefit solely by himself. It ceases to be a benefit when others 


are out of it.— Loyalty. 
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Youth in the Rural Schools 


By KaTHERINE M. Cook 
Chief Division of Rural Education, U. 8. Bureau of Education 


HE program for the conference on 

youth in the rural schols was formu- 

lated with the idea of centering at- 
tention on a few of the most fundamental 
considerations of a program necessary for 
securing and maintaining modern rural 
schools in the open country. Presiding at 
the conference was Mr. George Morris, 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools for Ohio, 
who presented a general résumé of the edu- 
cational situation in rural communities in 
the United States and introduced the dis- 
cussion leader for the morning program, 
Mrs. Katherine Cook, Chief, Division of 
Rural Education, United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

The discussion chairman called attention 
to the fact that in spite of minor improve- 
ments in school facilities, such as better 
buildings, more and better equipment, in- 
creased salaries, in some states professional 
supervision, higher qualifications demanded 
for teachers’ certificates, and the like, there 
was still much to be done to insure equitable 
educational facilities to children in rural 
communities. In a number of states—even 
some in which considerable progress has 
been made in the way of securing better 
physical conditions and even better teachers 
—the situation is still unfortunate except 
in a relatively few more or less favored 
communities. The chairman suggested that 
improving a school here and there, from 
the point of view of the educational condi- 
tions in farm communities in general, was 
offering a mere palliative when a funda- 
mental remedy—in many cases a surgical 
operation—is necessary if results are to be 
adequate. It must be remembered that sat- 
isfactory educational facilities must be 
achieved in time to save the children now 
in rural schools who are getting now and 
will get within the next few years all the 
formal education they will ever have an 
opportunity to get. Fundamental remedies, 


therefore, which will improve conditions on 
a large scale, are essential. 

It was the purpose of the program to 
open up for discussion three phases of the 
problem concerned with administration, 
curriculum, and personnel. ‘The discussion 
chairman pointed out that Cleveland was a 
fortunate selection for holding the confer- 
ence on rural schools since it was the county 
seat of a county well organized for pro- 
fessional administration and supervision. 
Cuyahoga County is one of the few coun- 
ties in the United States maintaining as a 
part of its county staff an educational re- 
search service. Those attending the confer- 
ence could, therefore, find in this county 
an object lesson of what professional admin- 
istrative service may mean in the education 
of farm children. ‘This is not stated with 
the idea of advocating any particular type 
of organization to the exclusion of others. 
Any one type may not be equally effective 
in all states. There is, however, need for 
careful study of each situation in order that 
a practicable and efficient system fitted to 
the needs may be adopted. To this end all 
good systems offer ideas and suggestions. 

The discussion chairman in charge of 
the program stated that it was hoped to 
emphasize also that, important as profes- 
sional administration and adequate financing 
are in constructive school progress, these are 
not all the considerations involved. ‘The 
organization of the curriculum to fit more 
nearly the special needs of rural children, 
securing and maintaining an adequate per- 
sonnel to administer the system on a pro- 
fessional basis, are equally essential to the 
achievement of educational objectives. 
These three topics were offered by the pro- 
gram for presentation and discussion in the 
order mentioned. 

An animated and interesting discussion 
followed each presentation. The Congress 
showed special interest in the discussion of 
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curriculum revision presented by Dr. O. G. 
Brim, asking questions and discussing the 
ideas presented freely. Dr. Brim presented 
the modern point of view of progressive 
educators toward the curriculum and asked 
for more co-operative study of individual 
children by parents and teachers, and a 


growth and providing for individual differ- 
ences. Discussion also followed the papers 
presented on administration and personnel. 
The second part of the program was de- 
voted to the consideration of the part which 
the Congress of Parents and Teachers plays 
in securing better schools in rural com- 


flexible curriculum promoting individual munities. 


The Tree Planting 


T the foot of a steep hillside clothed with budding oak and 
A maple lies a sunny slope of velvet grass, reaching to a broad 
sweep of roadway and looking across a valley toward the 

spires and towers of the lakeside city—Cleveland. 

On a glorious May Day that hillside was thickly covered with 
the leaves of the National Oak Tree—the members of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, while on the sward below were 
grouped in picturesque costume the Mother-Singers of Cleveland. 
The shouts and calls of rampageous boyhood suddenly stilled as the gaily clad 
bands from the Patrick Henry and Addison Junior High Schools swung into line 
and marched in advance of a long double column of men and women, representing 
five and forty states, who had assembled for their annual ritual, the planting of the 
Congress Oak in the convention city. Presented this year by the Cleveland Council, it 
was accepted by the National Congress and by it returned to the Ohio Branch which 
should serve as its guardian. 

The slender tree, brave in its encircling ribbons of blue and gold, stood firmly in 
its bed, and at its foot shone the tablet which bore witness to its dedication to the ever- 
green memory of a great and good woman, Katharine Chapin Higgins, past president 
of the organization, under whose wise, far-seeing guidance the Congress moved far 
along the road to the attainment of the ideals of its Founder. 

Gay, triumphant numbers by the rival bands were followed by lovely songs from 
the Mother-Singers ; after which the entire audience joined in the chorus of “The Tree 
of the P.-T. A.” The presideats of the state Branches, and the officials of the organ- 
ization then formed a great double circle around the tree, and to its center stepped the 
president of the Ohio Congress, Mrs. C. E. Kendel, who in well-chosen words made 
the offering of this perpetual memorial. It was accepted for the National Congress 
by the National President, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, who paid an earnest tribute to Mrs. 


Higgins and her great service to the children of America, and then closed the little 
ceremony with this invocation: 











Roots, take firm hold, Rains, warm from the west, 
Catch and cling with a will Clear and clean from the south 
In the new-turned mould. Here do your best. 


Sap, rise in the stem; 
Work into bud and leaf 
And nourish them. 


Winds gathering near, 
Be not too boisterous, 
Deal gently here. 


Sun, day after day, 
Shine on this growing thing 
In your golden way. 


This shall our prayer be: 
God of all growing things, 
Bless Thou our tree! 
(On Planting a Tree. Nancy Byrd Turner.) 
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Diamond Head from the Beach at Wai Ki Ki. 


From the Congress Outpost 


To the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1928 


By BLANCHE PopPE 


President, Hawaii Congress of Parents and Teachers 








While all of the state reports are full of interest, we have presented here the story of the 
year’s work in distant Hawaii because it offers a striking picture of what may be accomplished 
by enthusiasm plus good management, under difficult conditions which differ widely from 
those to be found on the mainland, offering unusual problems not only of organization and 
extension, but of language and racial customs. 
Territorial Branch of the Congress has grown from seven to twenty-nine associations, with 
a membership of more than 2,500, scattered on five widely separated islands, has completed 
an organization of departments and committees in perfect harmony with the national plan 
and has secured the cooperation of practically every social and educational agency in the 
territory is an achievement for which its officers and members should receive our heartiest 
congratulations, together with our best wishes for their continued success.—EDITOR. 


That in the short space of one year the 








HE year 1927-1928 has been a short 

year of but nine months, for the 

Hawaii Congress was formally or- 
ganized as a Congress Branch only last 
July. 

Our sister-state co-workers all know the 
meaning of early pioneering in parent- 
teacher work; to our Hawaii experiences 
have been added our distant location from 
the great center of activity as well as our 
group of scattered islands comprising an 
area of 6,452 square miles. 

Our report will seem of little conse- 


quence, indeed, when compared with the 
other reports, but the soil in Hawaii is 
ready and many are anxious to plant and 
nurture this most wonderful of all en- 
deavors for child welfare. 

The Hawaii Congress First Vice-Presi- 
dent has had occasion recently to be on four 
of our largest islands and has stressed the 
value and importance of parent-teacher work 
to many gatherings. We have organizations 
on each of our five largest islands and hope 
in the near future to have District Councils 
on each island. Since last July we have 
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more than doubled our membership, having 
more than 2,500 individual members, of 
which number the fathers comprise a large 
per cent. Eight associations have fathers 
for presidents. 

Founders’ Day was observed by many of 
our associations—using songs and Foun- 
ders’ Day program suggestions given by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Birthday contributions thus far received 
total $31.80. The Organization Depart- 
ment has recently taken over the construc- 
tion of the “Filebook,” which has been a 
great help to the president. Through this 
Department, a membership contest is in 
progress, prizes to be awarded May 1 to 
the school whose membership reaches nearest 
100 per cent. 

The Juvenile Protection committee has 
formulated plans to act more as a preven- 
tive than a curative agent in juvenile work 
and is hoping for the cooperation of the 
Court of Domestic Relations in establishing 
five visiting teachers next fall. During Fire 
Prevention Week, the Hawaii Congress was 
asked by the “Citizens Committee on Fire 
Prevention and Clean Up” to cooperate 
through the schools in this work. The 
Parent-Teacher Associations stressed home 
cleaning as well as school cleaning. Won- 
derful reports of 100 per cent co-operation 
were received from many schools. 

The Humane committee has placed 
posters in several schools, suggested one 
humane subject for Parent-Teacher pro- 
grams each year, and has distributed a great 
deal of literature with letters. The Music 
committee is making plans for music week 
in May and planning a constructive musical 
program, with mass singing encouraged, for 
next year, beginning in September. The 
Kindergarten Extension committee, through 
Preschool Study Circles and newspaper 
publicity, is endeavoring to educate the 
public to realize the nced of a free kinder- 
garten and to be ready to support it in the 
next legislature. 

The Department of Public Instruction 
has cooperated with our Home Service De- 
partment in planning and carrying out a 
territory-wide Home Project Contest. Busi- 
ness interests have contributed prizes which 
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are to be given in bank accounts to winning 
contestants, utility, economy and beauty be- 
ing required for any one of seven interior 
and exterior projects named. Gratifying 
reports are being received. A Childrens’ 
Reading leaflet has been compiled from sug- 
gestions furnished by teachers, librarians 
and others, 2000 copies having been pub- 
lished, many of which have been distributed 
and gratefully received. 

The Health Department has considered 
the health of the child during the growing 
period, suggesting to each association that 
committees be formed to arrange for child- 
health subjects in the regular meetings and 
also for the formation of Study Circles. In 
each case reference literature and capable 
speakers are mentioned. Through this de- 
partment and its Social Hygiene committee, 
the services of Dr. Edith Hale Swift were 
secured through the Y. W. C. A. for a 
series of six valuable lectures which were 
regularly attended each Monday evening 
with an audience of from 500 to 600 people. 

The Historian is carefully compiling the 
history of our Congress and guiding the 
local associations in compiling a history for 
their associations. During the Hawaii Edu- 
cation Association convention in December, 
the Hawaii Congress was in session for two 
days and held one luncheon program with 
200 teachers. A donation of $50.00 was 
made to the H. E. A. Speakers’ Fund. 
Working diligently, our CH1LD WELFARE 
MaGAzINeE chairman has caused our 
Hawaii subscriptions to rise in the state lists 
published. We are most appreciative of 
what has been accomplished and the press 
has been very kind. 

Printed copies of our Hawaii Congress 
By-Laws and copies of all National litera- 
ture received have been filed, according to 
Departments in a school-binder, known to 
us as our “Filebook,” one book being pre- 
sented to each president whose association is 
in membership with the National and 
Hawaii Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
These Filebooks aid in increasing apprecia- 
tion, use and care of information that would 
soon have been lost or loaned and also keeps 
literature, suggestions and names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of the Executive 
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Board under one cover and always available. 
With the Filebook, each president is fur- 
nished a National Handbook with special 
index as prepared by the Hawaii Congress 
president, hoping to make the Handbook 
an ever-available source of information. 

To each association is given a suggestive 
form of By-Laws, mimeographed, and in 
sufficient number for the organization. 
These By-Laws provide for the English- 
speaking and non-English speaking mem- 
bers of the association. Suggestions are also 
included for several important committees 
and their duties. These By-Laws are gen- 
erally accepted as given, only filling in the 
blanks. It is a joy to see the satisfaction 
these By-Laws give and to know they are 
meeting our present need. 

Our Honolulu City Council is making 
a splendid beginning in the interest of edu- 
cation and is giving assistance to associa- 
tions. A regular time for election of officers, 
—May—has been chosen and accepted by 
all but one association, installation to take 
place at the June meeting, thus giving the 
new officers one month before school closes 
to choose their committees and an opportun- 
ity to introduce them at the final meeting. 

The Hawaii Congress president has taken 





A Child-Garden in the School of Joyful Work. 


part in radio programs, addressed many 
groups concerning Parent-Teacher work 
and its value to home and school, written 
articles for the papers, is a member of the 
Territorial Character Education Commit- 
tee and assists the League of Women 
Voters in a division of civic interests, the 
first undertaking of which is to establish a 
still more extensive traveling library accom- 
modation to rural districts. ‘The Hibiscus has 
been chosen as our Congress flower. A 
Parent-Teacher course of instruction has 
been arranged at our Territorial Normal 
School summer session, a contribution par- 
tially defraying such expense having already 
been offered. For our success thus far, we 
are greatly indebted to our National presi- 
dent, Mrs. Reeve, and her Department 
chairmen, also to the Educational Depart- 
ment of Hawaii, to willing workers in the 
entire Hawaii Congress Board and our in- 
terested parents and teachers. 

With appreciation of what has been 
undertaken in the past nine months, we look 
into the future with faith, believing that a 
better educated parenthood is nearing the 
threshold bearing with it the banner of child 
welfare for home, school, church and 
nation. ' 











“Hence, loathed melancholy! .. . 


“Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity.” 


HUS begin the lines from Milton’s 

L’Allegro which were used as the 

text—tone or atmosphere not sermon 
text—for our Congress Play Night. 

In telling of the Play side of the Thirty- 
Second Annual Convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers one 
would naturally begin with the Play Night, 
for on that night we practiced with the most 
complete and joyous abandon some of the 
things that we talked about when we are 
discussing “Wise Use of Leisure.”’ And it 
was a happy party, with an air of revelry 
and with a very much subdued dignity. 

At its beginning you could almost see 
each delegate carefully folding up his 
armour of conference-seriousness and ab- 
sorption and surreptitiously tucking it away 
in his “Dignity and Deportment Compact” 
for use on the morrow. 

The Play Night began with an hour on 
“Music as Recreation.” Augustus Delafield 
Zanzig gave us an inspiring and stimulating 
talk on the fun there is in music apprecia- 
tion. During this hour Professor Zanzig 
taught us to sing two new songs—a tradi- 
tional Old English Hunting Song and the 
stirring song of The Volga Boatmen. 

The Ball room floor was then cleared 
and for the next hour and a quarter, under 
the Pied Piper leadership of John Martin 
(of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 





ciation of America), restraint and dignity 


were laid aside and between three and. four 
hundred of us grand marched, counter 
marched, danced Looby Loo’s, and Virginia 
Reels, had relay races and ‘hilarious ames. 
It was a thrilling sight to see the enthusiasm 
with which everyone entered into the fun. 


How We Used Our 
Leisure 


By J. W. Faust 





The evening made a real contribution to 


_ the spirit of understanding and comradeship 


of the convention and at the same time it 
was a very good demonstration of social 
recreation for large groups. 

The Play Night however did not begin 
nor end our practice of a sensible use of 
Leisure, for each morning’s general session 
was begun with community singing. Many 
of us learned for the first time under Pro- 
fessor Russell V. Morgan’s leadership the 
great beauty there is in humming and sing- 
ing without accompaniment. We also 
found again how much easier working to- 
gether is, after singing together. 

During the four days of John Martin’s 
stay, at intervals during the general ses- 
sions when the air became stuffy and heads 
became weary, he stepped in to lead us in 
stunts and stunt songs for a few minutes, 
after which we could all get back to work 
with refreshed minds and relaxed spirits. 
This is a very good suggestion for state 
conferences. 

That covers most of the Play side of our 
Congress. The Wise Use of Leisure was 
not only carried out in practice this way, 
but naturally came up in discussion groups. 
Quite naturally this discussion of its im- 
portance was not confined to the Round 
Table on “Education for Leisure,” for the 
Recreation Committee does not have a 
corner on leisure and its uses. Art, Music 
and Drama, Children’s Reading, Home 
Education, Spiritual Training, etc. are all 
committees contributing to the Wise Use 
of Leisure. Citizenship, Juvenile Protec- 
tion, Legislation, Child and Social Hygiene, 
etc., are all committees concerned with the 
question; with the result that leisure and 
its uses and our responsibilities for its wise 
employment came up in many places during 
the program. 

The opening address of the Convention 
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on “The Art of Living,” by Henry Turner 
Bailey, Dean of the "Cleseland School of 
Art emphasized among other things the 
importance of leisure time. Briefly Dean 
Bailey presented it this way: 


There are three things in all fine art—motive, 
structure and love—love of beauty, color, line, 
texture, which motivates, vitalizes and makes 
everlasting fine art. 


There are but two kinds of material with 
which to build life as a fine art. Work-time 
and leisure-time. 


No matter what our job may be, we build life 
as an artistic creation with these materials. 

Work-time alone is insufficient. Leisure-time 
is absolutely essential. 


The finer graces are necessary to life as a fine 
art. These are achieved in leisure-time. 

The Round Table on “Education for 
Leisure” considered the educational sphere 
of the home, school and community. Mrs. 
Eleanor Rowland Wembridge spoke on the 
home and education for leisure. She em- 
phasized the greater necessity today, with 
the complexity of life, for leadership on the 
part of parents for increasing recreation in 
the home. She warned against trying to fit 
all members of the family into one program. 
Activities should be so varied that the tastes 
of all can be met and individualities de- 


veloped. 


The sphere of the school in education 
for leisure was discussed by Professor Oliver 
G. Frederick of the Detroit schools, who 
spoke of the cultivation of tastes for the 
selection of wholesome things in leisure in 
the field of Art, Music, Drama and Read- 
ing. He emphasized the necessity of play 
through these various fields of human ex- 
pression as a release from fatigue and as an 
avenue of self-expression. 

Will R. Reeve of Cincinnati gave a stir- 
ring charge to the Round Table on its duty 
of providing community-wide opportunity 
for wholesome leisure time activity. He 
emphasized the strong position the Parent- 
Teacher Association holds for swaying pub- 
lic opinion toward this end. 

Professor Morgan gave a class in the 
fundamentals of song leadership. John Mar- 
tin held three classes which were entirely 
demonstration classes on Play and Play 
Leadership. ‘These covered the range all 
the way from table stunts and party games 
to group play. Mrs. Elizabeth Hines Han- 
lay set aside the classes which were planned 
for Drama and Pageantry in an effort to 
help the state presidents prepare the 
pageant scene which was given Friday 
evening at the close of the Congress. 
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The Art of Living 


By Henry TurRNER BAILEY 


HE adaptation of means to any end is art,” said Emerson. The art of living 

is no exception. The architect adapts materials to the realization of his plan; the 

sculptor adapts forms and establishes interrelations to embody his idea; the 
painter to set forth his vision; the poet to record his insight; the musician to transmit 
his mood ; so he who would live a masterly life must realize his vision of what his life 
should be through the skillful adaptation of the elements at his disposal. 

It is possible to catch even in youth the vision of a life of whole-hearted consecra- 
tion of all one’s powers to the service of the common good. It is possible thereafter, 
year by year, to become more efficient, through practice, in doing whatever one has to 
do to earn a living in such a way that it embodies in solid structure, that ideal. It is 
possible through some loved fad, personal interest, avocation, to add constantly grace of 
proportion, wealth of decoration, glow of color, and charm of technique to the struc- 


ture of one’s life, and thus to make it a veritable masterpiece, a joy to one’s self and to 
others. 











The Round Table Goes 
to the Convention 


By MaArTHA SPRAGUE Mason 


ONFERENCES, round tables, classes 
( of instruction, and dinners and 

luncheons for the discussion of spe- 
cial subjects are in the ascendency at the 
convention of today. Once they were only 
an inconspicuous appendage, but now they 
have assumed the proportions of the pro- 
verbial tail which wagged the dog. The 
rapidly diminishing group of delegates who 
once came to the national convention to see 
the city sights and do the city stunts is being 
absorbed into the earnest throng which, 
armed with pencil and note book, anxiously 
scans the bulletin board and dashes off to 
the rooms assigned to classes and con- 
ferences. 

At the Cleveland convention national 
officers, chairmen, state presidents, local 
presidents, and the garden variety of citi- 
zens shared equally in the advantages of 
meeting the outstanding educators of the 
country, in informal discussion of subjects 
vitally relating to the growth of children. 
The only difficulty to surmount was that 
of attending four round tables which were 
running abreast. There had to be some 
“cutting in” on the part of those eager to 
take back home the largest possible instal- 
ments of parent-teacher nourishment, but 
for the most part there was a judicious 
allocation of the delegates of a state to 
cover desired subjects. 


The convention opened immediately 
after a two-day conference on rural life. 
Never before has the Congress directed 
such a stream of interest and considera- 
tion toward the rural youth in the home, in 
the school and in the community. Miss 
Florence E. Ward, manager of the Bureau 
of Rural Life, brought to the conference 
a brilliant galaxy of experts to call atten- 
tion to the inferior facilities, the narrowly 
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organized socal life, and the dangers of 
overwork in the rural sections of the coun- 
try. There was a plea for more agencies 
in the rural field to attract the interest 
of the rural child and to solve the prob- 
lem of what he does in his leisure hours. 
There was a definite linking up of rural 
problems and their solution by parent- 
teacher associations. 

Among the fourteen round tables sched- 
uled was Social Hygiene, always a sub- 
ject upon which people are trying to get 
their bearings. Mr. Newell W. Edson, 
national chairman of the Committee on 
Social Hygiene, has been responsible for 
educational work in many states during the 
past year. Alabama has had six weeks of 
lecture: service, with the result that social 
hygiene has been included in _ general 
courses of health education. In Arizona, 
libraries have been stimulated to add books 
on the subject. The state chairman of the 
District of Columbia has been preparing 
leaders to conduct study courses in local 
associations. Kentucky will conduct a 
careful experiment in sex hygiene in five 
selected schools under the direction of the 
board of education. 


Closely allied to the discussion of Social 
Hygiene in its relation to the adolescent 
period was the round table on the High 
School Age, conducted by Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy. The high school age was 
characterized as one of dreams, dreads, 
dawning desires, loves, high ideals and rash- 
ness, an age calling for serious attention to 
the health and'to the social life of youth. 
The periodic physical examination was 
urged, and the importance of guiding boys 
and girls into occupations for which they are 
physically and mentally adapted, and of 
keeping them out of “blind alley jobs.” 
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Parents were criticised for training their 
children to think and then blaming them for 
using their mental processes; for inventing 
and promoting movies, road houses and 
automobiles and then lamenting the poor 
use their children are making of them. ‘This 
quotation was heard: “If parents knew 
their children as well as the children know 
their parents, perhaps the parents could 
manage their children as well as the children 
manage their parents.” 


. 


Many of the round tables had a bear- 
ing on the one which was called Parental 
Education. Among the authorities who 
came to make their contributions to this 
important subject were Dr. W. E. Blatz, 
Dr. Garry C. Myers, and Dr. Douglas A. 
Thom, who was for two years chairman 
of the committee on Mental Hygiene. As 
most of the Congress members are parents 
they come in large numbers when parents’ 
problems are discussed. And so far as pos- 
sible their questions are answered. ‘The 
“potter and his clay” method of dealing 
with the child has gone quite out of fashion, 
for Dr. Thom recommended to parents the 
more rational method which the gardener 
uses in tending a plant. It was stimulat- 
ing to learn that at Cleveland College 
there is a Division of Parental Education 
which offers twelve courses on art, home 
economics, physiology, hygiene, psychology, 
and psychiatry as they apply to problems 
of parenthood. The students taking this 
course are chiefly fathers and mothers and 
constitute the largest class of parents in 
the world pursuing standard college 
courses devoted entirely to the needs of 
parents. Dr. Garry C. Myers is the di- 
rector of the division. 


In addition to the many round tables 
there were definite, four-period classes of 
instruction in six subjects. All were lib- 
erally patronized. One of the most firmly 
intrenched classes was conducted by Mrs. 
Laura Underhill Kohn, Manager of the 
Bureau of Publicity. Mrs. Kohn’s classes 
in publicity began several years ago at a 


state convention and have been gaining in 
importance and popularity ever since. 
Getting the news across has such educa- 
tional value it is not strange that members 
were willing to go to classes in season and 
out, in order to learn how to do it. The 
Publicity Primer is of great assistance, also, 
in giving chairmen definite, tangible work- 
able facts as a basis for effective work. 


In order that the good work of gathering 
knowledge might go on there were dinners 
and luncheons devoted to a further dis- 
cussion of rural life, the CH1L>p WELFARE 
MAGAZINE, the Summer Round-Up, thrift, 
and humane education. It became habitual 
to eat and to listen simultaneously. Even 
the breakfast hour was not inviolate. The 
hotel, morning, noon, and night was fairly 
spotted with groups all intent on improv- 
ing each shining hour and following up some 
pet subject to the vanishing point. 

Supplementing and strengthening all 
these conferences and round tables and 
classes were the exhibits from the states and 
the cooperating organizations. In the ex- 
hibit room could be seen almost everything 
bearing on the parent-teacher subject, from 
the model back-yard play equipment to a 
display of costumes, lighting, and scenery to 
be used in home and school dramatics. 
Many good ideas no doubt radiated from 
the exhibit room to hundreds of widely 
scattered local associations and will duly 
appear in next year’s programs and ac- 
tivities. A high compliment was paid to the 
exhibits committee in charge of Mrs. 
Charles H. West by the public school in- 
structor of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
He commended “the fine simplicity and 
unity” which “comes only by having the 
courage to eliminate all but the most con- 
vincing posters, graphs, and charts.” 

Through all these means the annual con- 
vention of the Congress becomes each year 
more educational and more serviceable to 
those who come from every state of the 
union to this intensive course of instruc- 
tion, where the best leadership in the coun- 
try volunteers its services in the interests 
of childhood and its finest development. 
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Lhe Book Page 


By WINNIFRED KING RucGG 


ARENTS whose children are going to 
Pp exposed to a college education 

eight or ten years hence have time, 
perhaps, to do something to counteract the 
environment of haste and commercialism 
in which the present undegraduate body of 
America has grown up. In THE Campus, 
a Study of Contemporary Undergraduate 
Life in the American University, (New 
York. D. Appleton & Co. $2.50) Prof. 
Robert Cooley Angell of the University 
of Michigan writes, “The failure of most 
American parents to take a serious interest 
in their children’s mental growth tends to 
give the young a wrong attitude toward 
the vital things of life.” 

Undergraduate apathy toward intellec- 
tual life, like everything else, is up to the 
parents! Prof. Angell finds parents, dis- 
tracted by their own pursuits and absorbed 
in their own pleasures, turning their chil- 
dren over to the schools. And the schools 
do not do their job, he fears, but turn over 
to the colleges a set of young people for 
whom, as Randolph Bourne has said, the 
colleges have to “create the intellectual 
stomach as well as prepare the food.” 

May the work of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers widen and 
deepen! 

Prof. Angell’s study of undergraduate 
life in the state universities has impressed 
him with the prevailing ambition merely 
o “get by.” In their leisure time the stu- 
dents betray no inclination for cultural 
activities. Their conversation is shallow. 
The use of the mental faculties is distaste- 
ful. A college career rather than the pur- 
suit of knowledge is the desire of even the 
boy who works his way through college, 
and for his more prosperous classmate col- 
lege often means merely a pleasant four- 
year holiday. The ideal toward which the 
majority are striving is to be “an expert 
technician and a good mixer.” 

Prof. Angell is polite in his criticism and 





includes the college with parents and 
schools. There is hope. The undergrad- 
uate with his shallownesss, his interest in 
the immediate rather than the vital, has 
the virtues of independence and vigor. He 
is not impossible. 

More thoroughness in secondary schools, 
closer contacts in college between teachers 
and students, can do much. And there are 
the parents. Prof. Angell’s book is a 
stringent examination of the subject and 
is of positive value for educators and for 
parents of present and future under- 


graduates. 
* * * 


A dozen lectures given by experts in 
child welfare in London have been collected 
by Viscountess Erleigh under the title The 
Mind of the Growing Child (New 
York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch). The subjects of the lectures 
were selected by a group of “educated 
mothers” and range from infancy to ado- 
lescence, including such problems as the 
backward child, the supersensitive, the as- 
sertive and the only child, fear, jealousy, 
family discipline, and children’s reading. 
The attitude of the speakers is one of 
enlightened conservatism. ‘Their method 
of imparting information is concrete, but 
necessarily not complete or exhaustive. 
Therefore each lecture is followed by a 
very brief list of reference books. 

The Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch, also advertises free of charge 
a booklet on the health and character- 
training of children called “Care of Me.” 

* * * 


The Book Page is not complete in vaca- 
tion time without one book for the boys 
and girls themselves. ‘This time it is a 
lively, natural story full of action and 
spontaneous dialogue entitled Dr. Pete of 
the Sierras by Mary Montague Davis 
(New York: Macmillan Co. $1.75.) 


The hero is an Eastern boy of 15 who 
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Is Your Home a Center of Friendly 
Instruction? 


The well-known authority on parental education, Dr. Gary C. Myers, points out that 
only by realizing the ideal of friendly co-operation with our children can we instill in 
them the will to learn—that magic formula of success in school and success in life. 

Dr. Myers writes: “We parents who wish to build up our children’s personality 
shall answer as often as we can all their questions as kindly and sympathetically as pos- 


sible. When we are not able to answer them 
searching with our children for the answer. 





and that will happen often—let us go 
The tiny child will profit by our learning 


attitude. The older child will learn to find answers to his own questions.” 


No words could better express the ideal of the home as a center of friendly instruc- 
tion. And no means of providing the necessary information at the time it is needed is 
giving such increasing satisfaction to parents and children as 


The Lincoln Library of Essential Information 





‘“‘A Supreme Triumph of Book 
Value over Book Bulk’”’ 


2286 pages—yet less than 3 inches thick. 


Over 20,000 topics—yet less than 6 pounds in 
weight. 


Natural arrangement—topics scientifically  classi- 
fied. 

Over 800 beautiful and instructive illustrations. 

66 dictionaries of topics. 

330 fact-rich tabulations. 

Full index of unerring precision. 

Convenient thumb notches. 


The cream of modern knowledge couched in con- 
cise, simple, interesting language. 


Mail This Coupon Today =» 


It will bring you a beautiful booklet telling you 
more about this wonderful new reference work 
and what it will do for you if you own it. 


The Frontier Press Co. 
Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“It is just the kind of book I have 
been looking for, as boy and man, for 
many a year,” writes Professor Plow- 
man of the University of Akron. 

His words express. pointedly the 
sense of delighted amazement with 
which so many thousands of experi- 
enced bool: users discover The Lincoln 
Library. They are simply astonished 
at its extraordinary range, scholarship, 
simplicity, and usableness. 


‘‘We Do Not Put It Away”’ 


Writes the editor of the Parent-Teacher 
Bulletin, Kansas City, Missouri, Mrs. Rich- 
ard C. Abel: 

“Since we have had our Lincoln Library, 
we find that it saves wear and tear on the 
bookcase doors if we leave this volume 
outside. So we do not put it away any 
more but leave it right where it is acces- 
sible the many times a day we are finding 
use for it.” 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL AT SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL 


This coveted award signalizes the unique place 
which The Lincoln Library occupies among books 
of reference. 

It is the only book of its type recommended by 
the American Library Association. 

Libraries of the larger cities have placed orders 
for copies by the hundreds, because, as many 
librarians have said, The Lincoln Library is packed 
full of useful information not found in other 
works. As experts on book value, librarians find 
it gives them more useful facts per dollar than 
any other book in the English language. 





THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Dept. CW-87 Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me 
please mail me your new illustrated booklet de- 
scribing The Lincoln Library of Essential In- 
formation, the remarkable one-volume storehouse 
of knowledge and reference. 


Name 


Address 
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went to the Sierras of California because 
of his mother’s health. He becomes the 
house-mate of just the right kind of wide- 
awake doctor, who teaches Peter to ride 
and shoot, introduces him to cowboys, 
miners, Indians, forest fires and rattle- 
snakes, gives him the most glorious times 
of his life and meanwhile tacitly inculcates 
in the energetic, adventurous boy a respect 
for self-discipline and service. From a 
young person’s point of view the merit of 
the book is in its swift action and its fresh 
material; from a parent’s point of view, 
it is in its ideal of manhood. 
* * * 


A fine and spacious record book in which 
to enter full data concerning your child’s 
early years is published by D. Appleton 
& Co. for $2.50. It is The Child’s Devel- 
opment and Health Record by Harold O. 
Ruh and Justin A. Garvin. It includes 
everything which the fondest parent might 
wish to register—a family tree, space for 
notes on family history, weight chart, re- 
sults of physical examinations up to 14 
years, dental notes, summary of the con- 
tagious diseases the child has had and of 
other illnesses. Such a definite memoran- 
dum is not only interesting but often valu- 
able when a change in physicians or a 
serious illness occurs, or enrollment in 
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school or college’ requires some portion 
of it. 
* * % 


The John Newbery Medal given annu- 
ally for the most distinguished children’s 
book of the past year was awarded to Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji for his book Gay-Neck 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) The presentation 
was made by Annabel Porter, chairman of 
the Children’s Librarians Section of the 
American Library Association, at the fif- 
tieth annual conference of the Association. 

John Newbery, in whose honor the 
medal is named, was an eighteenth century 
publisher and bookseller and one of the 
first publishers to devote attention to chil- 
dren’s books. The medal is the gift of 
Frederic G. Melcher of New York City. 
Only citizens or residents of the United 
States are eligible to receive it. 

Like all the author’s books, ““Gay-Neck” 
is permeated with the spirit of India, the 
land of Mr. Mukerji’s birth. It is the 
story of a pigeon born in India and of his 
adventures there and in the World War. 

Among those who have won the medal 
in former years are Hendrik Van Loon for 
“The Story of Mankind,” Hugh Lofting 
for “The Voyages of Dr. Doolittle,” 
Charles Finger for “Tales from Silver 
Lands” and Will James for “Smoky.” 


New Books for Summer Reading 


These books will be reviewed later in the 
year. They are all worthy of a place on the 
Parent-Teacher shelf. Ask your library to put 
them there for you.—Epiror. 


Living with Our Children. Lillian M. Gil- 
breth. W. W. Norton Co., New York. 
$2.50. 

Original, thought-provoking. See if you agree or 
disagree with the writer. 

Psychological Care of the Infant and Child. 
John B. Watson. W. W. Norton Co. $2.00. 


Practical, stimulating. Excellent for reading in a 
group as well as alone. 


The Nervous Child and His Parents. Frank H. 
Richardson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $2.50. 


The illustrations alone are worth the price! The 
text is clear and helpful. 


Your Growing Child. H. Addington Bruce. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. $2.50. 


Somewhat “advanced” reading but not technical. 
Full of sound advice. 


An Adventure with Children. Mary H. Lewis. 


Macmillan Co., New York. $1.75. 
Delightful for porch reading and discussion. 


The New Leaven. Stanwood Cobb. John Day 
Co., New York. 

Stimulating suggestions from the progressive edu- 
cation angle. 

Parents on Probation. Miriam Van Waters. 
The New Republic, New York. $1.00. 
For “high school” parents. If you have problems, 

read this and talk about it. 

Parenthood and the Character Training of 
Children. T. W. Galloway. Methodist 
Book Co. $1.00. 

Valuable counsel from the Social Hygiene view- 
point. Grade and high school ages. 

Proceedings of the 1928 Convention. 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
$2.00. 

Contains the addresses of national experts and 

Round Table discussions, 

Parents and Teachers. Edited by Martha §. 
Mason. Ginn & Co., Boston. $2.00. 

The textbook of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Psychology of Infancy and Early Childhood. 
Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt. McGraw-Hill, New 
York. $2.00. 
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Modern schools add 
one C to the 3 R’s 


ITH the “three r’s” of olden days, today a 
“‘c’”’_for cleanliness—is also being stressed. 


Authorities agree that it is as essential to establish 
habits of cleanliness in children as to teach them the 
multiplication table. The child who has been taught 
the value of brushing his teeth, of washing his hands 
before meals, of taking frequent baths and of wearing 
clean clothes, has learned fundamental lessons that 
will mean as much through life as the knowledge 
that two and two make four. 


Home and school should work together to make 
cleanliness an enjoyable part of every child’s life. 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of Cleanliness 


The Institute issues data and publications of interest 
to parents, educators, health and social service workers. 


AFTER THE RAIN, for Third, Fourth and Fifth grades, 25c a copy; THE ANIMAL WAY, for 
\ Kindergarten, First and Second grades; A TALE OF SOAP AND WATER, for Seventh, Eighth 
and Ninth grades ; CLEANLINESS BIBLIOGRAPHY, 20¢ a copy. 


\- Review copies free to administrators; quantity prices upon application ( 
Address Cusanuiness Instirute, 45 East 177TH Street, New Yorx 
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Heard by the Editor 


HE National President, Mrs. S. M. 

N. Marrs, spent two weeks in Wash- 

ington and Philadelphia, following 
the Cleveland convention, reorganizing the 
national office on the plan adopted at the 
recent Board meeting, conferring with the 
U. §. Commissioner of Education, the 
Manager of the Congress Bureau of Pub- 
lications and the first and fourth vice- 
presidents, before returning to her home in 
Austin, Texas. 

The President attended and spoke at the 
annual meeting of the American Country 
Life Association at Urbana, Illinois, June 
19-21, and conducted a section meeting of 
the Congress in the interest of its rural 
work. She also attended the meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association at 
Des Moines, Iowa, and made an address at 
one of its section meetings. 

On July 2nd she will preside at the Sec- 
tion Meeting of the Congress in connection 
with the annual convention of the National 
Education Association in Minneapolis and 
at the dinner meeting on July 3rd, at which 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Jno. J. Tigert and State Superintendent J. 
M. McConnell will be the speakers. The 


program for the section meeting follows: 


Topic: Home and School in Education for 
Citizenship. 

In the City: Dr. Randall J. Condon, Fifth 
Vice-President, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Superintendent of Schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

In the Country: Dr. Charles W. Taylor, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebraska. 

In the School: Miss Cornelia S. Adair, Presi- 
dent National Education Association. 

In the Home: Mrs. Hugh Bradford, Vice- 
President, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


* * * 

The National Board of Managers will 
meet in Charleston, S$. C., September 24-28 
inclusive, at the invitation of the South 
Carolina Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The 1929 Convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers will be 


held in Washington, D, C., May 5-11, and 


already the District Branch is beginning to 
plan for the comfort and pleasure of the 
delegates. ‘The Congress has not met in the 
Nation’s capital since 1921, so a record- 
breaking registration is to be expected. The 
Program Committee will hold its first meet- 
ing at Minneapolis in July, and the theme 
of the convention will be announced in the 
September issue of CHILD WELFARE. 


* * * 


As a result of the recommendations made 
by the September Board meeting and care- 
fully considered at the convention Board 
sessions, the following changes have been 
made in the organization of the Congress 
program of administration : 

The Department of Organization will 
be henceforth known as the Department of 
Organization and Research, and will con- 
cern itself with the study of the organization 
and the assembling of information as to 
system and method which will be of great 
value to the states in perfecting their state 
administration. 

The Department of Extension will con- 
cern itself with the development of the 
movement and will serve as a center of in- 
formation to the states. Under it will 
operate the Committee on Parent-Teacher 
Courses,—this branch of our work having 
become so extensive as to demand individual 
attention—and in response to overwhelming 
demand from the states, the Committee on 
Membership, which was discontinued but 
which will now be restored as a national 
clearinghouse as to ways and means. As 
Mrs. Drury W. Cooper, the former able 
chairman had been obliged to resign on ac- 
count of ill health, Mrs. A. E. Craig of 
Colorado was elected to the chairmanship 
of this committee. Mrs. Craig’s success in 
increasing the membership in her state was 
so outstanding that it brought her into con- 
tact with 33 other states seeking advice, and 
the Congress is fortunate in being able to 
place her at the head of this branch of our 
service. 
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The Department of Public Welfare has 
been strengthened by the addition of a Com- 
mittee on Library Extension, under the 
direction of Miss Julia Wright Merrill, in 
order that a definite movement for library 
development by local associations may be 
made as an essential to the Congress pro- 
gram for parental education and for rural 
extension, in particular. 

The Department of Education has been 
enriched by the addition of a Committee 
on Drama and Pageantry and by the trans- 
fer to it from the Department of Health, 
of the Committee on Physical Education. 
Mr. J. B. Nash, of New York U niversity, 
a leading authority on physical education, 
especially in connection with schools, is the 
newly-elected chairman of this committee. 
The Illiteracy work of the Congress will 
be carried on by an Associate Manager in 
the Bureau of Education Extension. 

No change has been made in the De- 
partment of Home Service. The Depart- 
ment of Health now has three committees, 
and the name of the Committee on Child 
Hygiene has been changed to Physical Hy- 
giene as being more definite in its meaning. 
The Summer Round-Up of the Children 
will later be added to this Department, as it 
is distinctly a health activity of the Congress. 

The committees on the various types of 
associations have been discontinued since the 
standards are now so firmly established that 
all necessary information as to the method 
of organization may be obtained from the 
Handbook and from the Extension Division 
of the National Office, and the various com- 
mittees and the National Bureau service 
will provide program guidance. New plans 
and methods will appear from time to time 
in CHitp WELFARE, for the use of pre- 
school, high school, grade school and study 
groups, and the general program outlines 
prepared by the various committee chair- 
men will also be supplemented by articles 
in the magazine each month. This change 
in the National Departments does not neces- 
sarily entail change in the state organiza- 
tion, as state committees on these subjects 
may be maintained as far as desired, and 
may secure all necessary information as sug- 
gested above, but states will thus be relieved 


from any feeling of obligation to create a 
large number of committees to correspond 
with the national system, when they may be 
able to operate successfully without them. 

The Bureaus remain unchanged with one 
exception. Owing to the tremendous ex- 
tension of our program for parent training 
and of the number of our study circles, both 
preschool and advanced, the Bureau of 
Child Development has been changed to the 
Bureau of Parental Education, and As- 
sociate Managers have been appointed to 
supervise the program for the three ages, 
preschool, grade school and high school and 
for the guidance of preschool study groups. 
Full announcement of the plans of all these 
bureaus and committees will appear in the 
September issue of CHILD WELFARE. 

Better Homes in America and the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Music have been added to the list of Co- 
operating Agencies of the Congress. 

* * * 


The National Congress will be repre- 
sented this summer at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
having been invited, through the courtesy 
of Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer, to co-operate 
with the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion in its program on child welfare and 
parental education, which will be conducted 
from July 5th to August 17th by Dr. 
Thomas Galloway and Mr. Newell W. 
Edson. Several Congress speakers will pre- 
sent various phases of our educational work 
and an extensive exhibit of publications 
and other material has been arranged. Con- 
gress members who may be at or within 
reach of Chautauqua will be assured of a 
cordial welcome from Mr. Edson, who is 
so well known to the organization as its 
chairman of Social Hygiene. 

* * * 


Mrs. E. E. Kiernan of Pennsylvania, As- 
sociate Manager of the Rural Bureau, has 
been appointed the official representative of 
the Congress at the meeting of the Women’s 
Pan-Pacific Conference, to be held in Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii, August 4-9. Mrs. Kiernan 
will also conduct a shart course on the 
Educational Significance of the Parent- 
Teacher Movement at the University of 
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Hawaii, on the invitation of President 
Crawford. Arrangements for this course 
have been made by the president of the 
Hawaii Congress, Mrs. Willis T. Pope. 


* * * 


The exhibits at the National Convention 
were pronounced by visitors and art critics 
alike, to be of the highest order of merit. 
Ribbon awards, made to the displays which 
by popular vote offered the most helpful 
and constructive suggestions, were won by 
(1) the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America; (2) the American Li- 
brary Association ; (3) the American Social 
Hygiene Association. A fully equipped 
model playground—even to crocuses in the 
grass!—a complete library for parents and 
for children and an unusually helpful and 
important display of posters and literature 
were features of these three exhibits. 

A moving slide machine showing inter- 
esting views from the American Library 
Association, a large book whose automat- 
ically turning leaves showed striking state- 
ments on child welfare, from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the posters in the CHILD 
WELFARE booth and the Publicity Scrap 
Books attracted special attention. 


* * - 
Prize Winning State Posters: 
Class I Most Striking 
1. North Carolina (Blue ribbon) 


2. Michigan (Red ribbon) 

3. Minnesota (Yellow ribbon) 
Class II Most Helpful 

1. Michigan (Blue ribbon) 

2. New York (Red ribbon) 

3. Ohio (Yellow ribbon) 


Class III Most Attractive and Original 
1. North Carolina (Blue ribbon) 
2. Kentucky (Red ribbon) 
3. Minnesota (Yellow ribbon) 
The judges were: 
1. Miss Helen M. Fliedner, Supervisor 
of Art, Cleveland Public Schools. 
2. Mrs. Bertha Buddy, Assistant Super- 
visor of Art, Cleveland Public Schools. 
3. Mrs. Harry Cope, Chairman Art 


Education, Ohio Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
4. Mrs. Charles H. West, Chairman of 
Exhibits, National Convention. . 
5. Miss Maude Burgess, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. Dept of Public Welfare. 


Cup Awarded for Standard Associations: 
The cup presented to the Congress 
by Mrs. A. H. Reeve, to be awarded the 
state having the greatest number of 
standard associations, was won by Min- 
nesota for the year 1928-29 and ac- 
cepted by the state president, Mrs. A. A. 
Mendenhall. 

Minnesota reported 31 standard and 3 
superior associations. 

Membership Contest Award: 

For more than 100 per cent gain in mem- 
bership: Utah, 143 plus per cent gain; 
Maine, 107 plus per cent gain. 

For the highest per cent of membership 
to state population: 


1. Colorado, 2. Delaware. 


For the second time Ohio won the cup 
for the largest number of National Life 
Memberships, 13. 

The President presented the Cup to Mrs. 
C. E. Kendel who accepted it on behalf of 
the Ohio Congress, for the year 1928-29. 


* * * 


Mrs. William F. Thacher, Honorary 
Vice-President of the Congress, has offered 
an award of $25.00 to the state showing 
the greatest increase in subscriptions to 
CHILD WELFARE by March 31, 1929. Mrs. 
Thacher has always manifested the keenest 
interest in the national publication, and this 
generous action is much appreciated. 


Mrs. Thacher is also a personal contrib- 
utor to the International Federation of 
Home and School. For several years she 
was director of the Congress work in South 
America and now has extended her inter- 
est and cooperation to its world-wide rela- 
tionships. As World Chairman for the 
work among soldiers and sailors in the 
W. C. T. U., Mrs. Thacher has traveled 
around the world, and understands fully 
the need for parent-teacher cooperation and 
its adaptability to all races and countries. 








The Gold Star Dinner 


By ALLEINE D. BaTEs 


New York State Magazine Chairman 


HE hum of voices, the flicker of 
candles, air heavy with the odor 
of flowers, distant music, colorful 
gowns, against the background of the rose 
hangings of the Grand Ball Room in the 
Hotel Cleveland—the Gold Star Dinner 
of CHILD WELFARE was about to begin! 

A glance at the animated scene, and 
memory flashed back a year to the Gold 
Star Breakfast in the Hotel Oakland. 
CuHitD WELFARE MaGAZINE is a year 
older! How typical is this gathering of the 
growth of interest in the publication, which 
is broadcasting Parent-Teacher ideals to the 
world ; growth, moreover, in the enthusiasm 
of those workers entrusted with its promo- 
tion—and growth, as well, in their con- 
viction, that the increased reading of this 
magazine is a definite contribution to the 
happiness and welfare of the children of 
the land. 

It was indeed a happy occasion—whose 
dominant theme was joy over the success 
of the past year—with ever and anon, the 
clarion note of hope for greater things in 
the year to come! 

At a long raised table, upon one side of 
the room, was seated the staff of the mag- 
azine. Opposite them, at a table of honor, 
were the Gold Star Representatives—the 
Magazine Chairmen, or the Presidents of 
those States, which had won two or more 
Gold Stars on the following points: 


1. Having every state officer a maga- 
zine subscriber. 

2. Ranking No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 in its 
class. 

3. Having secured one tenth of its mem- 


bership as subscribers to CHILD WELFARE 
MacaZINe. 


4. Having secured a renewal of thirty 
per cent of its subscribers. 


5. Having six special “write-ups” in the 
State publication during the past year. 

At smaller tables, were nearly two hun- 
dred delegates, now tense with interest, as 
Mrs. Charles H. Remington, President of 
the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE Com- 
PANY, arose to greet the assembly. 

Mrs. Remington, who proved a gracious 
toastmistress, is the originator of the Gold 
Star Plan, and many other clever ideas, 
which have been, in part, responsible for 
doubling the list of readers in two years. 

She gave, at first, special recognition to 
the prize winners, the State Magazine 
Chairmen, who had brought their States, 
in number of subscriptions, to the top of 
their respective groups, and thus won the 
$100 prizes offered by Cuttp WELFARE 
Macazine. They were: 


A. Mrs. E. J. Williams of Michigan. 
B. Mrs. Mary Helmreich of Kansas. 
C. Mrs. E. J. Kueck of Arkansas. 


Each, in turn, gracefully responded to 
the felicitations, declaring that the co-oper- 
ation of the loyal members of her State 
had made her success possible. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
evening was the presentation by Mrs. S. W. 
Rauscher, of the District of Columbia, of 
her Oak Tree Plan, for visualization of 
the support of the Magazine by the differ- 
ent clubs. The sturdy emblem of the Na- 
tional Congress—painted on canvas, bears 
for ever club, a leaf, which blossoms with 
a Gold Star, whenever the club secures, as 
subscribers, ten per cent of its members. 

This irresistible appeal for increased 
subscriptions will prove an equal stimu- 
lant for forestation, as, with the permis- 
sion of Mrs. Rauscher, like trees bid fair 
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to spring up in many states and districts 
during the coming year. 

Each other honor guest briefly responded 
to the roll call of the Gold Star States, 
voicing appreciation of her place at the din- 
ner, and a determination for an even better 
record in the future. 

Arkansas had four stars to her credit, 
besides being a prize winner. 

California, District of Columbia, Illinois 


and Michigan boasted of three. 


The following were two Star States: 


Colorado Missouri Oregon 
Georgia Nebraska Pennsylvania 
Idaho New Jersey Rhode Island 
lowa New York Tennessee 
Kansas North Carolina Virginia 


Mississippi Ohio Wisconsin 

Community choruses, led with vigor, and 
State songs formed a pleasing entr’acte 
and afforded opportunity for attention to 
one’s neglected viands. 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Honorary Presi- 
dent N. C. P. T. and Past Editor of the 
Magazine, showed the first copy of CHILD 
WELFARE, and told of its early history. 

A culminating interest point was the 
presentation of Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Editor- 
in-Chief, under whose guidance the Maga- 
zine has grown in grace and favor with 
educators as well as parents. Her remarks 
were disappointingly brief, but the fact, 
that she will keep her position, as head of 
the Magazine, gave cause for rejoicing. 

Most entertaining were the responses of 
the Associate and Contributing Editors of 
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the Magazine: Mrs. E. C. Mason, whose 
Round Table outshines that of King Arthur 
in resultful information; and our teacher of 
publicity, Mrs. Laura Underhill Kohn, who 
has raised the standard of clubs from coast 
to coast; Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, as mirth- 
provoking and delightful as her editorials 
always are. 

It was a real pleasure to hear Mr. Joy 
Elmer Morgan, whose convincing pen has 
vanquished the opposition of many a school 
superintendent. Quite as welcome was Mr. 
J. W. Faust, even though his articles have 
transformed many a picturesque garden into 
a barren but intriguing playground. 

After such an acquaintance with the 
Staff, the Magazine will always seem more 
friendly, more human. 

A treasured idea for zealous chairmen— 
under the name of the “Five-Four Plan,” 
was outlined by Mrs. F. H. Devere of 
Rhode Island. 


The President-Elect, Mrs. S. M. N. 
Marrs struck a high note in her vibrant 
message “We must’ put CHILD WELFARE 
MaGAZINE into every home, where there 
are either Parent-Teacher Members, or 
children. We can only progress as we have 
an intelligent membership!” 

Again a song, and the Gold Star Dinner 
passed into a brilliant memory of Conven- 
tion Week! But a memory with a motive 
force to increase the understanding of 
childhood through the avenue of the Official 
Organ of the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


President 
Mrs. 8S. M. N. Marrs, Capitol Station, Austin, Texas 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Harry Semones, 315 Church Treasurer, Mrs. B. I, Elliott, 771 N. E. Tlst Street, Port- 
Avenue, Roanoke, Va. land, Oregon 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. E. Elmo Bollinger, Kingman, Ari- ee Mrs. John E. Hayes, 2038 Clermont Street, Denver, 
zona ‘olo. 
Vice-Presidents 
ure. E. C. Mason, 8 Grove Street, Winchester Mass. Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Cliveden Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. J. E. Butterworth, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Dr. Randall J. Condon, city Supt. ca * schools — Ohie 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 3400 I Street. 


Sacramento, 
Mrs. Bruce Carr Jones, 


Calif Mrs. Herbert F. 


Bureau of Parental Education 





Manager, 
Associate Managers, Dr. 
Crum, Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, 


Bureau of Publications 


Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan, Manager, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 


Bureau of spp Extension 


Mr. Walton 8S. Bittner, Manage 


University of Indiana, Hiscantngten, Ind. 


Thomas W. Gosling, Mrs. E. R. 
Mrs. Clifford Walker. 


Mrs. 


626 Forsyth Street, Macon, G 


ffee, 
a. 


Bureau of Publicity 
ee 4 


Walter ii. ‘Buhiig. 


Laura Underhill Kohn, Manager, 
Furnace Brook Farm, 
Associate Manager, 


Mrs. 


Bureau of Program Service 


Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer, Manager, 
Hunter Avenue, Auburn, N. Y¥. 


Washington, D. C. 


Sunward Turn, 


Bureau of Rural Life 
Miss Florence E. Ward, Manager, 


Va. 
Associate Manager, . Mrs. E. E. Kiernan. 


DEPARTMENTS AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


ORGANIZATION AND RESEARCH 
No committees. 

EXTENSION 
Parent-Teacher Courses 
Mr. Edgar G. Weller, Springfield, Ohio 
Membership 
Mrs. A. E. Craig, 553 Elati Street, Den- 
Colorado 

PUBLIC WELFARE 
Citizenship 
Mi Cc 


rs. C. H. Thorpe, 2606 State Street, 
Little Rock. Ark. 





Drama and Pageantry 
Mrs. P. H. Jeter, Decatur, Georgia 


Humane Education 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, 1024 N. Cush- 
man St.. Tacoma, Washington 


Kindergarten Extensio 
Miss Catherine R. Watkins, 2120 P. St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C, 


School Education 
Miss Charl 0. 
Street, N. W. 


1201 
Washington, D. C. 


Williams, 16th 


Thrift 
Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter, 4608 Lake- 
side Drive, Dallas, Texas 
eg > Training 
. Luther A W 115T Yale 
New Haven, 
HEALTH 


Physical Hygiene 
Miss Mary E. ves. 848 N. Dearborn 


: ae a 
Juvenile Protection Physical Education K. Pratt, 370 Seventh 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 832 Bryant Mr. Jay B. Nash, New York University, y A. ow York City, N. Y. 
Avenue, Winnetka, Ill. New York City Social Hygiene 
islation Student Loans and Scholarships Mr. Newell Edson, 370 Seventh 
rs. William Tilton, 11 Mason Street “Mrs ¢. ge He 418-19th aah New York City, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. Street, Spokane, Washington 
Aipeary Extension | wm. 06 B. Rendstsh * COMMITTEES-AT-LARGE 
iss Julia W. Merrill, . Rando Cena Welfare M ne and Company 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. HOME SERVICE Charles H. "Soon 5517 Ger- 
Motion Pictures Children’s Reading ‘nanan Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Morey V. Kerns, 2526 8. Cleveland Miss Sarah 6B. Askew, Public Library Endowment Fund 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. Commission, Trenton, N. J. E. * Mason, Esq., s Grove Street, 
Recreation Home Economics Winchester, 
r. J. W. Rony, 315 Fourth Ave. New Miss Julia O. Newton, University Farm, Budget 
York City, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. Mrs. H. N. Rowell, 8158 College Ave., 
Or A. B. Meredith, State Dept. of ‘ome Education igen ng Colored People 
. : . , Miss Ellen C. Lombard, The Kenesaw, ension Amo 
Bducation, Hartford, Conn. Washington, D. C. Mrs. Fred Weasels, 501 E. Waldberg 
Fine Arts EDUCATION Standards in Literature BB carlin Day 
Mrs. Curtis B . , he Mears 
ire Curtis Bynum, Asheville, N. C David 0. 
Music Social Standards Acting Chairman, Mrs, Fred M. a 
Miss Helen McBride, Louisville Con- Mrs. Bert McKee, 29th and Sheridan mond, 641 ro Ave., 8. ° 
servatory of Music, Louisville, Ky. Sts., Des Moines, lowa Grand Rapids, 
STATE PRESIDENTS 
Alabama: Mrs. J. A. Dupuy, 2501 Bessemer Blvd., Birmingham Montana: Mrs. John H. Gilbert, 5 Pacific Street, Dillon 
Arizona: Mrs. Lenna H. Burges, 103 E. Second Street, Tucson Nebraska: Mrs. W. W. Day, 1624 M “Street, Lincoln 
Arkansas: Mrs. C. H. Thorpe, 2606 State Street, Little Rock New Hampshire: Mrs. Fred » 
California: Mrs, R. L. Cardiff, 77 Glenwood Avenue, Frankli= 


Casa del Rey Hotel, 
Colorado: Mrs. J. ~~; 7. Brown, Route 1, 


Santa Cruz 
Littleton 


Connecticut: Mrs. L. Watson, 175 Broad Street, Hartford New Mexico: M 
Delaware: Mr. Howard T. Ennis, - ue. 
c/o Delaware Colony, Stockley 


District of Columbia: Mrs Giles Scott Rafter, 


New Jersey: Mra. Louis T. de V 


720 se rey: Avenue, Trenton 
A. A. Woodworth, Box 337, Albuquerque 


138 North Park Avenue, Buffale 
Raleigh 


New York: Mrs. Albert W. Weaver, 
North Carolina: Mrs. Frank Castlebury, 


Guthrie 
Mrs. W. W. Gabriel, 392 N. E. 13th Street, Portland 


William Brice, Jr., Bedford 
Avenue, Edgewood 


800 13th Street, N. W., Washington . 
Florida: Mrs. F. A. Fanger, 340 E. 7th Street, Jacksonville North Dakota: 
Georgia: Mrs. Joe D. Miller, 2 West Ave., Gainesville Ohio: Mrs. C. E. Kendel, 1109 Forest Road, 
Hawaii: Mrs W. T. Pope, Tantalus Road, Honolulu Oklahoma: Mrs. H. A. Adams, 
Idaho: Mrs. W. E. Smith, 1125 N. Garfield Street, Pocatello Oregon: 
Dlinois: Mrs. H. W. Whit 4 N. Madison S8t., Carthage Seneiiinenins 
Indiana: Mrs. Homer J. Miller, nsylvania: Mrs. 
835 Ashland Avenue, South Bend Rhode Island: Mrs. Earl 8. 

owa: Mrs. B. C. Hopkins, 3315 Beaver Avenue, Des Moines 

: Mrs. John McNarrey, 830 Ann Avenue, Kansas City South Carolina: Mrs. Otis 


Kentucky: Mrs. B. M. 
Louisiana: Mrs. George P. 





Meade, 
536 St. 


Maryland: Mrs. Harry E. Parkh 
Massachusetts: Mrs. George Wh 


urst, 


has Park Avenue, 
Room «3, his Boylston Street, Boston 


Starks, 1340 S. Third Street, Louisville 


Charles St... 
Maine: Mrs. Joseph Hamlin, 105 Royal Road, Bangor 


New Orleans 


Baltimore 


Vermont: 
Virginia: Mrs. 


South Dakota: Mrs. G. G. Koenig, Watertown 
Tennessee: Mrs. Herman Ferger, Ferger Place, Chattanooga 
Texas: Mrs. Noyes Darling Smith, 


Utah: Mrs. William Reid, 


1150 Harvard Avenue, Salt Lake City 
Roanoke 


Mrs. Julius Wilcox, Rutland. 


Semones, 315 Church A’ 








Michigan: Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, 
426 W. Saginaw Street, Lansing 
Minnesota: Mrs. A. A. Mendenhall, 
2328 Jefferson Street, Duluth 
Mississippi: Mrs. Lewis H. Yarbrough, Hazelhurst 


uri: Mra. W. A. . 
226 Kirkpatrick Bldg., St. Joseph 


Harry venue, 
Washington: Mrs. N, J. Irvine, 2465 Nob Hill Avenue, Seattle 
West Virginia: Mrs. R. L. Pugh, Box 207, 


Wisconsin: Mrs. George C. Zachow, 
1012 Second Street, Milwaukee 
Wyoming: Mise Georgine Erlandson, State Capitol, Cheyenne 


NATIONAL OFFICE: 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Executive Seoretary, Mra. Arthur C. Watkins 


Extension Secretary, Miss Frances Hays Field Secretary, Mrs. C. B. Ree 








Program Plans or Study Outlines 


Well-outlined Bt rams based on six recent books 
for PARENT E ATION can be secured from 
the magazine office at a nominal cost. 

They can be adapted easily to either a program 
meeting or to a study circle. Don’t let the word 
“study” scare you—you can’t | learning if you 
try and it is such a satisfaction to be doing something 


worth while. 
The books used are 


Parenthood and the Newer Psychology, 
by Dr. Frank H. Richardson 
Training the Toddler, by Elizabeth Cleveland 
The Training of Children in the Christian Family, 
by Dr. Luther A. Weigle 
Mothers and Children, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Wholesome Childhood, by Professor and 
rs. Groves 
Problems of Childhood, vf Angelo Patri 


15 cents each 
If you send in a dollar subscription before Sep- 
tember Ist you may have the choice of one free. 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
5517 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Congress Emblems _ 


A small round “Congress” em- 
blem has been made up in stud 
form for the use of men members— 
They look so attractive in that 
left hand lapel. 

But the women liked them too, 
so they can also be had with pins 
attached. 


75 Cents Each, gold filled 


Order from 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 














Past- President’ S 


An attractive pin for past-presi- 
dents is now on sale at the National 
Office. The Congress emblem hangs 
from a plain gold bar, on which may be 
engraved the name of the state or 
the association. The price is $4.00, 
plus the engraving at 5 cents a letter. 

Address orders, accompanied by 
check or money order, to 


National ts of Parents and Teachers 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Founded in 1728 by Benjamin Franklin 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 








COMING 
IN THE FALL ISSUES 
The Surroundings of the Growing Boy 
and Girl. 
The Visiting Teacher as Interpreter. 
Why Do You Remember a Certain 
Teacher? 
The Mental Health of the Child. 
Music and Leisure. 
The Parent and the Teacher. 
Habit Formation in the Preschool Child. 
The Junior High School and the Home. 
The School and the “P.-T. A.” 
What About the Car? 
The Value of Cooperation. 
The Spell of the Report Card. 
The Effect of a Mother’s Career. 
Control Through Expression. 
The Only Child. 
Training the Child to Work (A Series). 
Incentives: Time Schedules: Things 
to Do. 
What Are You Giving Your Child? 
(A Series). 
Why Parents Should Visit the School and 
What They Should Observe. 
The Child and the Radio. 
The Kindergarten Comes to the Child. 
Selecting Toys that Satisfy. 
The Adult Education of the Child. 
Problem Parents. (A Series). 
A Winning Team—or Athletics for Every- 
one? 
Leisure Time Activities. 
Guiding Boy-Girl Relationships. 











FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the NATIONAL CoNGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS, incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, the sum of 


Dollars, 


to be applied to the uses and purposes of said Corporation. 


(Signed ) 
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